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There is comfort in the linking of the lessons of 
history, as a chain of evidence that God is slowly and 
surely working out his plans in behalf of his cause 
and his people on the earth. Colonel Preston, of 
Virginia, gives a word of cheer in this direction in 
his article on Divine Evolution. Mr. M. C. Hazard 
also suggests the practicability of linking all lessons 
of God’s truth in their teaching, so that they shall 
shine as a continuous chain, binding the lovers of 
God’s word to the Author of that word, and to each 
other in His service and worship. 


Canon Tristram is well known to American 
students of the Lands of the Bible. He has been 
often in the Holy Land and its surrounding coun- 
tries ; and he has written much and instructively of 
his observations there. His Land of Israel and his 
Land of Moab are important contributions to Bible 
Land literature. More recently his great work on 
The Fauna and the Flora of Palestine has given 
completeness to the new library of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. His article on Israel’s Empire 
in the days of David and Solomon, prepared for our 
readers, will be a help to many in the study of the 
current Sunday-school lessons. 


Some minutes—rare minutes—in our lives are as 
‘fruitful as days or months, or even years, at other 
times. The state of our lives is sometimes like a 
chemical solution which fails to crystallize because it 





has nothing around which to form. Drop a single 
speck into it, and the crystal begins to form at once. 
For years, it may be, God permits our lives to stand 
as it were in solution; but then a minute comes—a 
single all-important minute—and a new thought ora 
new deed is dropped into our lives, and all begins 
manifestly to move to its ordered end. There is no 
haste and no rest in the working of God’s plans; and 
whether in the long years of waiting or in the single 
happy moment when clearness begins to be evolved 
from confusion, there should be no repining and no 
mistrust in the hearts of God’s children. 


There is a wide distinction between the unreal and 
the unrealized. The day-dreamer rearing his castles 
in the air, and the architect planning for his unbuilt 
house, are both dealing with what is not; but there 
the likeness ends. The dreamer’s dream is unreal, 
the architect’s plan is unrealized; the one is not 
yet, the other is never to be. To overlook this dis- 
tinction is to confound the worker with the idler, to 
lower the imaginative to the level of the imaginary. 
Dwelling much upon the unreal—the unreal caught 
from novel-reading, or theatre-going, or resulting from 
a mere unimproved imagination—brings mental 
inanity. Pursuing the unrealized—the unrealized 
attainment in knowledge, or in excellence of char- 
acter, or in development in Christian grace—produces 
mental and spiritual growth. The former is a hope- 
less state ; the latter is a gainful process. 


Never to do more than one thing at a time, is an 
excellent rule when it can be put in practice; but 
unfortunately that is not very often. Most of us 
have to be content to do what we have to do, as it 
comes ; and things do not usually come just when we 
want them. But it is not all loss that we are denied 
the privilege of doing one thing only at atime. There 
is a great deal of self-disciplining to be got out of the 
necessity of doing half a dozen things at one time, of 
laying down for a season one task still unfinished 
and taking up another, of doing one thing while the 
mind keeps watch over half a dozen other things. 
Work like this makes the mind a ready instrument. 
And besides the individual gain, there is the knowl- 
edge that in so doing one is accomplishing, not what 
he might wish for his own pleasure only, but what, in 
God’s plan of the world, it is demanded that he 
should do. 


How rare it is for a scientist to keep his scientific 
observations distinct from his personal fancies and 
theories!, How common it is for a scientist to build 
up a personal theory on his own limited knowledge of 
facts, and then to count every opponent of his theory 
as an opposer of science! Indeed, what is commonly 
called “science” is a succession of blunders and of 
changing theories, tending gradually toward knowl- 
edge, through the battlings of opposing visionaries 
and skeptics; and the so-called “ conflicts of religion 
and science” are the conflicts of ignorant religionists 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, of wild theo- 
rizers under the name of science—“ falsely so called.” 
There is, for example, at the present time, no opposi- 
tion to the scientific discoveries of Darwin and Hux- 
ley; and practically there is no denial of any facts 
claimed by them as proven facts. But there is a 
great deal of opposition to their wild theories in mat- 





ters quite beyond the realm of their claimed discov- 
eries. Nor is it fair for such a man as Professor 
Huxley to claim special respect for his opinions on 
theological dogmas, either vital or fossil, merely 
because of his familiarity with fossil horses. Yet 
just here is where most of “the conflicts of religion 
and science” have their origin. A good illustration 
of the tendency of scientists to dogmatize beyond their 
knowledge even in their own realm of research, was 
given in a discussion among the geologists at the 
recent sessions of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as reported in the daily 
press. Two well-known geologists referred to two 
fossil shells as found, sometimes, side by side in the 
same rocks. Thereupon the state geologist of New 
York, who had never seen those two fossils side by 
side in the same rock, and whose pet theory of geology 
would not admit the possibility of their being there, 
rose and dogmatized, in behalf of his theory, after the 
type of the narrowest theological bigot. “ If any one 
will show me the two spirifers side by side in the 
same rock,” he exclaimed, “I will sacrifice my life’s 
work. I will give up my reputation, eat my hat, 
and make the person who shows me the rock a 
present of my coat and boots.” Instead of dogma- 
tizing on the other side, the defied geologist who was 
thus charged with geological heresy took the first 
train to his university, and shortly there came back a 
heavy box addressed to the defiant dogmatizer, con- 
taining a piece of rock with the two fossils imbedded 
side by side, and a note reading somewhat as follows: 
“ The enclosed rock contains the spirifer disjuncta and 
spirifer mesostrialis side by side. You can have it. 
Please eat your hat, and send me your coat and boots 
by express.” And this gives a good opportunity for 
the state geologist of New York to compare himself 
with the persecuted and maligned Galileo; while the 
entire skeptical world can groan in chorus over the 
bigoted hostility to men of science. 





THE DUTY OF STRIVING TO RENDER 
ONE’S SELF USELESS. 


There is a world of satisfaction in feeling that one 
is useful; that one is of important service in his 
sphere; that one is doing that which needs to be 
done, and which he alone, or which he pre-eminently, 
is fitted todo. It isa dreary state for one to be in, 
when he feels that he is useless; that he can do no 
service in any sphere; that he has uo immediate mis- 
sion of good to any human being. Most trying of 
all is it, for one who has been useful, who has been of 
real service in the world, who has been capable of 
doing good to others, to find himself no longer 
needed, no longer a necessity to the well-being of 
those about him, forced to cry with Milton’s Samson: 
“Now blind, disheartened, shamed, dishonored, quelled, 

To what can I be useful?” 

Yet, as a practical matter, there are few spheres, if 
any, in human life, where it is not one’s duty to strive 
faithfully and in tirelessness to render one’s self use- 
less ; where, indeed, one’s immediate usefulness is not 
to be measured by his capacity for rendering himself 
useless. Does that statement seem questionable? If 
it does, just look at the facts in the case. 

If there is a sudden leak in your house-roof during 
a driving storm, and the rain is endangering your 
ceilings and carpets in the rooms nearest the roof, 
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you will, perhaps, send word to a carpenter, or tinner, 
or roofer, asking his help in the emergency. When 
he comes, there are two ways possible to him. He 
can go out on the roof with an assistant, and cover 
the leak with an oil-cloth or a sheet of tin, which he 
and his helper hold in place there. That will make 
him a “useful” man as long as the storm lasts— 
which may be several days and nights; and he could 
make himself useful again in that same way at every 
On the other hand, that 
roofer can, with or without an assistant, repair that 
roof in an hour’s time, so that it ig as sound as ever, 
and his services are no longer needed there. That 
makes the roof useful, and the roofer useless, The 
latter has done his duty, by striving to render himself 
useless; and he has proved more useful, than if he 
had striven to be “useful” unceasingly. And as it 
is in this minor matter, so it is all the way up in the 
scale of right endeavor. 


recurrence of a storm. 


Prolonging a piece of work for another is a method 
of proving the worker’s continued usefulness to his 
employer. Finishing up a piece of work to which 
one is set, renders the worker immediately useless in 
that sphere. Yet who can doubt that the effort to 
render one’s self useless in this way is more commend- 
able than the effort to prove one’s usefulness in the other 
way? A quaint old New-Englander used to say, that 
he could tell by the sound of the carpenters’ hammers, 
as he was passing a new house in process of building, 
whether the men were at work “ by the day” or “ by 
the job;” whether they were paid a stated price for 
each day’s work, or were paid a given amount for the 
entire undertaking. In the one case, he said, the ham- 
mer strokes came leisurely, and with convenient spaces 
between them, as if they would say: “ By—the—day 
—By—the—day—By—the—day.” In the other case 
they came thick and fast: “Bythejob. Bythejob. 
Bythejob.” In one case the carpenters were deter- 
mined to prove themselves useful—one day at a time. 
In the other case, they were striving to prove them- 
selves useless there—by finishing that piece of work, 
in order to take hold of another piece of work else- 
where. 

There are ever two ways of striving to fill one’s 
place in the world ; one is, by seeking to prove one’s 
self useful ; the other, by striving to render one’s self 
useless, The first way is the commoner and the more 
attractive ; the second, is the rarer and the more noble, 
Whatever might seem to be the comparative effect of 
these two methods on the personal interests of the 
individual worker, there can hardly be a question 
that the latter method is the better one for the work 
undertaken, and for the involved interests of those 
for whom the work is attempted. Whatever self- 
interest might seem to prompt, duty clearly calls to 
the latter course. 

Take, for another example, the mission of one’s 
family physician. His usefulness is shown in the 
time of sickness. So far as that family is concerned, 
he is useless when the health of each member of the 
household is such that there is no need of his services 
there. But when he is called in attendance at that 
family, his plain duty is to strive to render himself 
useless as quickly as possible. If he would prolong 
his apparent usefulness, and increase his fees accord- 
ingly, he might seek to keep his patient in a state of 
ill-health ; but acting under a sense of duty, and out 
of regard to the welfare of his patient, he strives to 
hasten his patient’s recovery, even though he thereby 
renders himself useless. It is said that the Chinese, 
in their treatment of physicians, recognize the natu- 
ral unwillingness of human nature to render itself 
useless, when usefulness settles the measure of reward. 
The emperor pays a regular salary to his physicians 
as long as he is well; but as soon as he is sick their 
pay ceases, and it is not resumed again until he is 
Under these conditions the 
Chinese court-physicians are likely to strive to render 
themselves useless; for they receive no pay unless 
Our Christian physicians need no 
such treatment as this to induce them to strive to 
render themselves useless in every family which they 


fully restored to health. 


they are useless. 





attend ; but the illustration is a good one as indi- 
cating our common duty of striving in this direction. 
- It is peculiarly the mission of a teacher to strive to 
render himself useless, as a teacher, to the scholars of 
his charge. When first he takes them in hand, they 
have need of him at every step. His ability in the 
line of his mission is, however, practically to be 
measured by his success in rendering himself useless, 
A poor teacher wants to remain useful to his scholars, 
or acts as if he wanted to. He continues to help his 
scholars all the way along in their work; or he con- 
tinues to do his scholars’ work for them, instead of 
showing the scholars how to do their own work. A 
good teacher, on the contrary, strives to put his 
scholars beyond the need of a teacher’s help, so that 
the teacher will be as useless to the scholars as are 
the swaddling-clothes of a babe to a full-grown 
youth. The Apostle Paul uses this figure of a suc- 
cessful teacher, when he suggests that the symbolic 
ritual law of Moses is useless to the Christian disci- 
ple, even though it once had great usefulness. “The 
law was our schoolmaster [or tutor, or pedagogue] to 
bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith [very useful up to that point]. But after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster, 
[The law is now useless, through the fulfilling of its 
purpose.]” So of every other schoolmaster. He is 
a success only through coming to be useless. 


Parents have a special duty, and parents havea 
special temptation, at this very point. Parents are 
very useful to their young children. Parents enjoy 
being thus useful, But it is the duty of parents to 
strive to render themselves useless, in one thing after 
another, as parents; and, in spite of their enjoyment 
of being useful to their children, it is their duty to 
strive to render themselves useless, as parents, in all 
things. They ought to become useless, in carrying 
their children, in dressing their children, in cutting 
up their children’s food, in putting words of speech 
or of prayer into their children’s mouths; and so on, 
step by step, toward the manhood and the woman- 
hood of their children. It is a perverted sentiment, 
it is a failure in duty, which prompts parents to pro- 
long their immediate usefulness to their children, by 
keeping those children dependent on them beyond 
the proper period of filial dependency. It is a gad 
sight to see a son, of the years of manhood, and in 
full vigor of life, still a child in his dependence on 
his father’s care; or to see a daughter in full health, 
and of woman’s age, still a child in dependence on 
her mother’s ministry. It is to the parent’s shame; 
when a parent of a proper child can say, “ My child, 
although at the years of maturity, is as truly depend- 
ent on me for parental care and counsel as ever.” 
Such a parent is so far a failure, as a parent. The 
father who is a success as a. father will have rendered 
himself useless as a father—in matters of control and 
direction, although not in matters of sympathy and 
affection—to his son, by the time that that son has 
reached the years of full manhood ; and so it will be 
with the successful mother and her daughter. A son 
or a daughter wisely trained to maturity, ought to be 
capable, not only of acting independently of his or her 
parents in matters of conscience and judgment, but of 
giving suggestions and help to those parents from the 
new stand-point of a later generation than that of the 
parents. And children thus trained are all the more 
tender and loving and grateful toward their parents, 
because those parents have done their duty in being 
most useful by striving successfully to render them- 
selves useless in the purely parental sphere. 

A man who founds a new business, or who is at the 
head of an extensive mercantile establishment, of a 


large manufacturing concern, of a banking house, of | 


an insurance company, or of any other important 
undertaking, has before him a choice of two ways. 
He can retain as much of the business as is possible 
in his own hands, thereby rendering himself not only 
useful, but indispensable, in the entire conduct and 
management of the enterprise ; or, on the other hand, 
he can set himself to the arranging of the business in 
systematized departments, and to the training of men 





for the oversight and charge of each of these depart. 
ments—including personal assistants and skilled co- 
directors—so that his immediate personal activities 
become less and less essential to the progress of the 
undertaking; until, in a sense, he seems no longer a 
necessity there. In the one case, the man makes 
himself so useful that his death would prove disas- 
trous to the business as a whole. In the other case, 
he has so skilfully striven to render himself useless, as 
a controlling and indispensable head, that his death 
would prove no more of a blow to the enterprise than 
the death of any other one man of prominence in its 
directing. In the one case, his work lives after him , 
in the other, it dies with him. Who can doubt which 
of these methods is the superior one? 


Success and failure are similarly shown, in the 
pursuance of the one or the other of these two meth- 
ods, in editorial work, in the pastorate, in the super- 
intendence of a Sunday-school, and in well-nigh every 
other sphere of intellectual or moral activity. A 
man has a right to stamp his personality on his work 
in any one of these spheres ; but his endeavor should 
be so to impress that personality on the very organi- 
zation which he oversees and directs, that his personal 
presence and activities in that organization shall no 
longer be necessary to the manifestation of his per- 
sonality in its every department. An editor should 
strive to train men for the doing of every line of work 
in which he has shown chiefest power, so that his best 
friends shall be unable to perceive the lack of his 
hand in any direction where once his labors were all 
in all. One of the most successful of our American 
editors, who personally made his paper all that it 
finally came to be, so labored in this very direction, 
that, when he died, at the head of that newspaper 
organization, there were no signs of mourning in the 
columns of the paper; but the obituary notices of his 
life and decease were given a place as in the case of 
the death of any other prominent citizen, and the 
paper continued in its work, with his personal impress 
still upon it; as if he had become already useless as 
the shaping and directing head of its establishment- 
And so it might be in any other of the spheres above 
indicated. 

This phase of duty is not a wholly pleasant one to 
contemplate; but it is none the less a phase of real 
duty for all that. It isso delightful to realize that 
we are useful, that we are needful, that we are indis- 
pensable, in our spheres of labor. It is so hard to 
recognize the fact that we no longer are a necessity to 
others, that our once so important activities can now 
be dispensed with, that we have become useless where 
formerly we alone could fill the place and do its work. 
But in spite of its trials, the duty of striving to this 
very end is imperative. The parent ought to become 
useless to his children as a parent, the teacher to his 
scholars, the physician to his patient, the pastor to his 
people, the founder of a business to the conduct of 
that business, the editor to his paper’s existence, the 
ship’s captain to the voyage of his passengers. And 
he is most useful, he best does his work, who strives 
most successfully to render himself useless—by the 
completion of his work. 

It is to be borne in mind that the duty here urged 
is that of rendering one’s self useless by the finishing 
of one’s work ; not that of proving one’s self useless in 
the doing, or in the shirking, of one’s work. There 
was a time when the Apostle Paul felt that he was so 
useful to the early Church that he must not cease his 
labors, however toilsome and trying they might be to 
him. “Iam in a strait betwixt the two,” he said, 
“having the desire to depart and be with Christ ; for 
it is very far better: yet to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for your sake. And having this confidence, 
I know that I shall abide.” But Paul strove to finish 
his work so that he should no longer be needful to 
others; and there came a time when he could say 
trustfully: “The time of my departure is come... . 
I have finished the course.” And he was then ready 
to count himself useless here, because his work here 
was accomplished. Ay, and there was @ time when 


our blessed Lord himself could count his labors ne 
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longer needed here, when he could look upen himself, 
as at last useless, in the flesh, to his loved disciples on 
earth. They deemed his presence with them as use- 
ful beyond all measure, and their hearts were filled 
with sorrow at the thought of his going away from 
them. “Nevertheless I tell you the truth,” he said 
to them; “It is expedient for you that I go away.” 
And to his Father he said, of the reason for his going 
away: “I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.” And when he could say of his earthly 
mission, “It is finished,” he “bowed his head, and 
gave up the ghost.” In this light of duty, it is a 
blessed thing to become useless through having been 
useful until usefulness is no longer a necessity in 
one’s sphere. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is a good thing to see the signs of a tender and sen- 
sitive conscience on points of practical duty. Such a 
state is evidenced by the inquiry from a New York cor- 
respondent, who writes: 

Do’you consider it a sin for a person who is a church-member, 
and has spent considerable time and money on his musical 
education, but has a salary in his business during the week, to 
accept a position as leader of singing in a church and Sunday- 
school, other than the church of which he is a member, for pay ? 

We see no more reason for looking upon this as a sin, 
than for counting it a sin for a church-member to be the 
clergyman or the sexton of another church than that of 
his original home membership, and to receive remunera- 
tion accordingly. 


There are a great many different causes of congratu- 
lation among the sons of men. A man who is not a 
regular reader of The Sunday School Times writes 
jubilantly from Nebraska, to say: 

I can congratulate my neighborhood that we don’t have Sun, 
day-schools. It is far more necessary to our children to learn 
history and geography trom our own country, than the deceit. 
ful and immoral story from a few Jew nomads. 

Such of our readers as believe that the Sunday-school 
has a tendency to supplant family religion, will draw a 
breath of relief in behalf of the Nebraska community 
that is in no danger of such supplanting. Others, on 
the contrary, will question whether family religion will 
maintain a higher standard there than in a region thick 
with Sunday-schools. 


Among recent words of approval and cheer, coming to 
us in view of our refusal to rule out the Bible-text from 
our lesson-helps, is this message from a reader on the 
Pacific coast : 

I wish to say to you, for one who is very much interested in 
Sunday-schools, that I think it would be a great mistake for 
our Sunday-school papers, helps, and question-books, to omit 
the full text of the lesson for each Sunday, as was suggested, a 
short time since, by several of your correspondents; and that 
I am pleased with your answer to their suggestion. 

Our readers, by both oceans and in both hemispheres, 
may rest assured that we have no intention of taking 
away the Bible-text from our readers in the hope of 
thereby promoting Bible study ; any more than we have 
a thought of advocating a refusal to teach God’s truth 
to the children in Sunday-school, as a means of securing 
to them home religious instruction. Both measures, 
while having the advocacy of some excellent though 
misguided people, are contrary to the teachings of sound 
reason and of practical experience, as well as being in 
the face of the teachings of the Book of God. 


All sorts of messages come to us from our widely scat- 
tered correspondents. Some bring us criticisms, others 
bring us inquiries; yet others bring us words of counsel, 
or of encouragement, or of thankfulness; and again there 
come words of unqualified condemnation. Now and 
then we have a word of unsought forgiveness, that is as 
refreshing as it is unexpected. Such a word is volun- 
teered by a New England reader, whose autobiographical 
book did not receive such a notice in our columns as he 
would have liked to see there. He says: 

As I feel that I should, as a Christian, so I write you to say 
that I do forgive you for your scandalous notice of my book 
——(the book] advertised and [the notice] published in The 
Sunday School Times. I regard the offense not simply against 
me and my book, but against God and his holy Book of truth, 
which reveals his divine love and mercy to us. I should per- 
haps consider it [that is, the writing of the notice, not the 
writing of the Bible] done in part through ignorance. 

In view of the forgiveness thus freely accorded to us, 
we have decided to continue the issue of The Sunday 
School Times as if pothing had happened, The relief is 
Ynspeakable, 








A FLIGHT. 
BY THE REV. W. B. Woops. 


I saw a wingéd seed 
On a dull weed 
Which in a corner of my garden grew; 
I had but marked its grace, 
In that low place, 
When my seed ripened, spread its wings, and flew. 


I saw a winged life, 
Mid time’s dull strife, 
Grow in a corner here I call my own ; 
Six moons the eyes of blue 
Smiled softly through, 
And then my child, grown ripe, full winged, was flown. 





ISRAEL’S EMPIRE: 


A BRIEF GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ISRAEL AT THE TIME 
OF ITS GREATEST GLORY. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., F.R.S., CANON OF DURHAM. 


For more than four hundred years the commonwealth 
of Israel, as established by Joshua, had maintained barely, 
and with many vicissitudes, its territorial limits. The 
subjugation of the Canaanites and their confederates, by 
the armed hosts that came out of Egypt, had not been 
so complete as is often supposed. Israel was much in 
the position of a conquering invader, whose grip of the 
country was not yet consolidated. As we learn from 
Judges, chapter 1, not only was the most fertile part of 
the land, the coast plains of Philistia, Sharon, Acre, and 
Pheenicia, constantly exposed to inroads, if not abso- 
lutely held by the aborigines, but from Gaza to Gezer 
and Bethshean, the hill region was studded with for- 
tresses unsubdued by the conquerors, and only recog. 
nizing their supremacy by tribute fitfully paid. As 
time passed, and the enthusiasm and zeal begotten of a 
sense of God’s intervening providence wore off and were 
forgotten by succeeding generations, the Canaanite 
strongholds became a linked chain of fortresses from 
north-east to south-west, ready to seize every oppor- 
tunity of harassing, though never dispossessing, the 
immigrant nation. When Joshua made the Domesday- 
book of Israel, the towns were few, and were mere cita- 
dels, crowning the more prominent heights, and shelter- 
tering the few villages which clustered in their neigh. 
borhood. But in spite of inroads, invasions, and hu- 
miliations, the nation struck deeper roots in the soil, as 
on their repentance the Lord, time after time, raised up 
for them deliverers. The oaks gradually disappeared 
from the crests of the central range, supplanted by the 
life-giving olive; the rocky sides of the countless hills 
of Judah, Benjamin and Ephraim were no longer clad 
with coarse herbage, and browsed by goats, but encircled 
with girdles of innumerable terraces, when every nook 
supported the fig-tree or the pomegranate, and the vine 
clambered over every stone-heap. Except on the east- 
ern wilds the tent had disappeared, and the village had 
taken its place. The winter’s rains were carefully col- 
lected, and the uplands were honeycombed with cisterns. 
Still Israel was an aggregate of farmers and shepherds, 
united by identity of origin and religion, rather than a 
compacted nation. Welded into such by Samuel and 
Saul, it was under the statesmanship of David’s reign 
that for the first time it pushed beyond the shrunken 
conquests of Joshua, and established its position as a 
dominant kingdom. We may consider its expansion 
westward, northward, eastward, and southward, for in 
every direction did it push, either as sovereign or as 
suzerain. 

It pushed westward ; for the coast of Pheenicia, from 
Carmel to Beyrout, though in the heritage of Asher, had 
never been even nominally wrested from Tyre and Sidon. 
The men of Asher had been practically the serfs of 
Phenicia. They “dwelt among them” (Judg. 1 : 32). 
They tilled their lands, upon what terms we know not; 
but of one thing we may be certain, they had asserted 
no claims inconvenient or offensive to their mighty and 
wealthy neighbors. Now all was changed. David, 
amid all his victories, had never attempted to incorporate 
into his kingdom the cities which clustered behind the 
dotted reefs of the Syrian coast. But to their very gates 
the land was his; and there was no trade or caravan 
route, whether from south, east, or north, which he 
did not dominate. They were hemmed in on all sides. 
True to their historic policy, so far from entering on any 
struggle for continental supremacy, or even freedom, 
they at once cultivated the most friendly relations. 
Queen and mistress of the Mediterranean, the mother of 
Carthage and of commerce had been but an empty 


emporium without the caravang which fed her navies | 





with the stores and treasures of the East. Philistia was 
now completely crushed; and the caravan route from 
Egypt, with its great entrepdt, Gaza, was through the 
territories of David from the moment of its crossing the 
Egyptian frontier. Another great commercial artery 
was the route which joined this one from Edom and 
the Eastern fork of the Red Sea. From Babylon and 
Carchemish by Tadmor and Damascus, the whole com- 
merce of south-eastern Syria was intercepted, and passed 
to the coast by the plain of Esdraelon. But the greatest 
of all the routes was that which brought the wealth of 
Assyria, of Persia and Armenia, to the sea from Nineveh, 
Harran, Ur, and Nisibis, by Hamath, Emesa, and Baal- 
bek. The latter part of this northern caravan line was 
now under the control of Israel. In the politics of 
antiquity, as of to-day, national friendships were decided 
by national interests; and no wonder, therefore, that 
Hiram was “ ever a lover of David,” and even on more 
intimate terms, if possible, with his son and successor. 
The architects, the engineers, the artificers, the unlimited 
supply of timber, fir, and precious cedar, free gift, 
though they might be called, was but a trifling insurance 
for the safe passage of the countless wealth of the Phe- 
nician convoys. From first to last the connection of 
Israel with Tyre was one of amity. It was not till 
toward the final catastrophe of the dual monarchy 
that Zidon was “a pricking brier” (Ezek. 28: 24) to the 
house of Israel. But with none of her neighbors was 
intercourse more disastrous and deadly in its results, 
moral and religious. 


But it was in a northerly direction that the greatest 
practical extension of the kingdom was effected by 
David. The Land of Promise was to the “ Entering inof 
Hamath.” The exact meaning of this expression has 
been subject of dispute ; but far beyond its limits, what- 
ever they were, extended the conquests of the epoch of 
Israel’s greatness. Joshua’s great northern victory had 
been fought on the plateau overhanging the waters of 
Merom on the west, and Baal-Gad, now Banias, the 
Cesarea-Philippi of the Gospels, was his furthest acqui- 
sition. Even from that the limits of Israel’s possessions 
seem to have shrunk, till the Danites conquered Laish, 
as recorded in Judges, which, under its new name of 
Dan, became the expression for the northern frontier. 
But Lebanon itself had never been attempted, and 
probably always remained more or less closely united 
politically with Phenicia. Between that mountain 
range and the parallel chain which culminates in 
Hermon opens out the long, ever-widening plain of the 
Buka’a, or Coele-Syria, the natural outlet between Pales- 
tineand northern Syria. In it the most northern feeders of 
the Jordan take their rise; and very near together, divided 
by a scarcely perceptible water-shed, are the highest 
springs of the Leontes, flowing south and then west; and 
of the Orontes, the great northern river, flowing in the 
opposite direction. In the time of Joshua, this great plain 
was held by-the Hittites, then a mighty kingdom, the 
formidable rival of Assyria and Egypt, between whose 
empires they extended. It is only within the last few 
years that we have become aware of the great power, 
the arts, and the cities of the Hittites. Their inscrip- 
tions fill volumes, but as yet philologists sigh in vain 
for some Rosetta stone, some key which shall unlock 
for us the long-lost language, and add a new and 
utterly distinct chapter to ancient history. Three 
hundred years before the days of David, the Hittites’ 
power had been broken by the great battle of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, won by Rameses II. of Egypt. The 
petty kingdoms and federations of the whole north sub- 
mitted with but little resistance to the warrior king of 
Israel. After a few pitched battles, in a war which only 
lasted through two campaigns, brought on, not by any 
determination on the part of David to extend his fron- 
tier, but by the ill-advised support given by the princes 
of northern Syria to the Ammonites. Defeated near 
Rabbath, the struggle was renewed the next year, when 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, fell, and his territories were 
incorporated. Zobah comprises a large part of the old 
Hittite kingdom, stretching from the eastern slopes of 
Lebanon, by Hamath as far as the Euphrates, and includ 
ing the vast plain which reaches as far as the site of the 
modern Aleppo in the north, to the old Hittite capital] of 
Carchemish, on the Euphrates; a region thus studded 
with the Hittite cities, each on its great earthen platform. 
Hamath, an independent kingdom, at once voluntarily 
submitted; and the vassal kings of Maachah, that 
is, the district east of Bashan and the Lejah; of Tob, 
a smal) district south-east of the last; and of Rehob, the 
rich country round Hermon,—were conquered and incor- 
porated. Lastly, by the conquest of Damascus, the only 
remaining Syrian kingdom west of the Euphrates 
became @ fief of David, The wealth that accrued from 
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the plunder of Zobah was enormous. But none of this 


region, though garrisoned and put to tribute, was ever | 
really incorporated. The hold of David was simply per-.| 


sonal and military; consequently we find that in the 
latter part of Solomon’s reign, Damascus was seized by 
an adventurer, Rezon; and after the king’s death, the 
whole of their northern conquests were lost without an 
elfort to save them. 


To the East, the limits of the nomad trans-Jordanic 
tribes had never, excepting on the Moabite frontier, 
been very clearly defined since the destruction of the 
kingdom of Sihon and Og by Moses. The extension of 
David's rule in this direction was prior to his northern 
conquests, of which, indeed, the eastern wars were the 
origin, From the ties of kinship, Moab and Ammon, 
the former lying to the south of trans-Jordanic Israel, the 
latter infringing, and sometimes intruding on its eastern 
frontier, had generally been in amity with the chosen 
race. But soon after David had completely crushed the 
Philistine nation, his last remaining internal foe, his 
first war of foreign conquest was undertaken against 
Moab. Jewish tradition gives as its origin the murder 
of David’s parents by the Moabite king. Whether this 
be the fact, or not, it is evident that it was no slight 
provocation, which obliterated all the friendly past, and 
induced the terrible severity with which the conquered 
were treated. Yet, though laid under tribute, a tribute 
which continued to be paid for a century, Moab was not 
incorporated, and Reuben never extended south of the 
Arnon, The tastes of these wild herdsmen led them 
rather eastward, to the great pasture plains, than to the 
glens and rich valleys of the south. Untaught by the fate 
of his neighbor, Hanun, king of Ammon, provoked, by 
wanton insult, the vengeance of David, relying, doubtless, 
on the great and apparently invincible confederacy of 
Northern Syria, whose kingdoms were, as we have seen» 
involved in the fate of Ammon. The conquest of Am- 
mon signified the possession of the whole south-eastern 
plain of Syria, from the slopes of Gilead across the roll- 
ing downs which, in a succession of irregular terraces, 
gradually melt into the Syrian, or rather North Ara- 
bian Desert. The farthest settled district in it, the 
little kingdom of Geshur, the country of Absalom’s 
mother, seems to have been quietly incorporated, while 
the distant outpost of Tadmor, the Palmyra of Roman 
history and of modern travel, must have been doubly valu- 
able, not only as a secure halting-place for the caravans 
of Chaldea, but as a great military station, the eastern 
out-work of the Solomonic empire, to overawe and hold 
in check the lawless nomads, who, then as now, roamed 
over the eastern wastes, ever ready for a foray, owning 
allegiance to no man. 


Conterminous, through these eastern and northern 
conquests, with the great eastern empire of Assyria, it 
needed but a little step on the south to bring the fron- 
tier to the confines of Egypt. And the opportunity soon 
arose. The brave and dashing sons of Esau alone inter- 
vened. Since the days of Moses, Edom had never come 
into a collision with Israel. But in an evil hour, Edom 
had joined the great Ammonite confederacy. Brief as 
are the Scripture references, it is evident that this con- 
federacy was one of supreme peril for the Israelite mon- 
archy, and had been planned with consummate political 
skill by Hanun and Hadadezer. Humanly speaking, 
the battles of Helam and Betah were, as those of Beth- 
horon and Kadesh had been, four hundred and fifty years 
before, the decisive battles of the crisis of Israel's history. 
David, like all successful leaders, was prompt to strike, 
and never too late. While Joab and the bulk of his 
army was detained after his victories before the fortress 
of Ammon, he detached Abishai to inflict speedy ven- 
geance on Edom, At the south end of the Dead Sea 
he won a signal victory (1 Chron. 18: 12), which left, 
the pass of Akrabbim open. He ascended it, took the 
strong city (Psa. 60: 9), that is, Petra, and penetrated 
every ravine and defile of the rugged mountains. Joab, 
when the eastern campaign was over, followed up his 
brother's success, gave no quarter to the male popula- 
tion, and completely subdued and garrisoned the whole 
country. Thus the frontiers of Egypt and Israel became 
conterminous, 

Brief, indeed, was the period of Israel’s glory; but for 
the moment it seemed that there were but three empires 
to divide the old civilized world, Egypt, Assyria, and 
Israel, for Israel and Pheenicia were practically one. 
Solomon reigned over all lands from the Euphrates to 
the Nile, from the mountains of Armenia to the Arabian 
Desert; an! he ruled them in peace. Yet it was but a 
fleeting gleam of splendor. The central land of Israel 
was girdled round with tributaries, not colonists; fear 
was the.only bend of union, There was no germ of any 
seutiment which might develop intoa common sympathy. 





There was no missionary spirit in the garrisons of Solo- 
mon. The very last idea to cross the mind of the Jew 
was to include the Gentile tributary in the religious or 
civil privileges of his people. Meantime, Hebrew life, 
private and public, was becoming leavened with foreign 
influences, Assyrian, Egyptian, and especially Phoni- 
cian. The sudden accumulation of riches developed lux- | 
ury ; palaces, horses, hareems, were not of Abraham or | 
of Moses. No, The casket and shrine in which truth | 
was to be conserved until the fullness of time should 
come, could never be kept safely in charge of a wealthy 
and aconquering empire. For God’s purposes, asasymbol 
and a lesson, that empire was won by David, and held 
by his typical son, In God’s providence it passed away, 
“tili the Ancient of days shall come,” and “bis kingdom 
shall not be destroyed.” 





Durham, England, 





DIVINE EVOLUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR J. T. L. PRESTON, 


There cannot be more than one true religion, as there 
can be only onetrueGod. A fundamental characteristic 
of Christianity is its claim to be this one only true 
religion. 

Therefore, the final command of Christ compre- 
hending all other commands, is, “Go, disciple all 
nations.” 

This was to be accomplished, not by establishing a 
new religion, but by developing to its fulfillment one 
already existing, and which the Jews possessed; not by 
destroying the Law, but by fulfilling it. And this was 
to be done by Jews for those who were not Jews, and 
who would not become Jews by becoming disciples. 
But the Jews had been living under a dispensation, 
which, as they understood it, restricted its covenant 
blessings to the descendants of Abraham and those 
others who should, as proselytes, become incorporated, 
individually, into the Jewish nation, and subtnit tq the 
rite of circumcision. This, however, would be only to 
multiply the followers of an exclusive religion, and not 
to extend it into one that should be universal. Thus an 
obstacle, seemingly insuperable, opposed itself to Christ's 
command. 

This is forcibly exhibited in the following from The 
Life of St. Paul, by Conybeare and Howson: “It must 
be remembered that the separation between Jews and 
Gentiles was both religious and social. The Jews had 
a divine law which sanctioned the principle, and 
enforced the practice of national isolation. They could 
not easily believe that this Law with which all the glo- | 
rious passages of their history were associated, was 
meant only to endure for a limited period. ... And again, 
the peculiar character of the religion was such as to 
place insuperable obstacles in the way of social union 
with other men. Their ceremonial observances pre- 
cluded the possibility of their eating with the Gentiles. As 
St. Peter says to Cornelius, ‘It is unlawful for a man 
that is a Jew to keep company, or come unto one of 
another nation.’ How these two difficulties which 
seemed to forbid the formation of a united Church on 
earth were ever to be overcome,—how the Jews and 
Gentiles were to be religiously united without the 
entorced obligation of the whole Mosaic Law,—how 
they were to be socially united as equal brethren in the 
family of a common Father—the solution of this prob- 
lem must in that day have appeared impossible. And 
without the direct intervention of Divine grace, it would 
have been impossible.” 

The Scripture informs us what was the actual divine 
intervention that accomplished what without it seemed 
impossible,-—the vision of Peter and the correlative ong 
of Cornelius; the conversion of Paul; the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the Gentile converts; and the council at 
Jerusalem to which Paul went up, as he informs us, by 
revelation. 

But God is not restricted to direct miraculous inter- 
vention, in bringing to pass his sure purposes. Second- 
ary causes are equally his subservient agents. In India 
the Sepoy Rebellion of 1852 and the terrible famine of 
1877 were the means of removing obstacles to gospel 
progress that no human wisdom or power could either 
surmountordisplace. And just now, as we are informed, 
another very different and unexpected instrumentality 
is at work in the same direction on the same continent. 
In a recent number of The Foreign Missionary is the 
following statement by the Rev. Dr. Pierson: “ Caste 
was thought to be the unsurmountable barrier to Chris- 
tianity. But that democratic institution, the railway, 
makes caste privileges too costly for the greedy Brab- 





men, and he rides in the third-class compartment, side 


by side with the lowest caste, because it is cheaper, 
while in the horse-car he must do so, for there are no 
compartments. And so Brahmin, Parsee, and Sudra 
travel in company, and keep company in travel, 
exchanging courtesies and converse.” 

God’s promise is sure, that summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, day and night, shall not fail, inasmuch 
as his hand presses into co-operative obedience all the 
mighty forces, the silent affinities, and the sweet influ- 
ences of nature, whereby he brings about, in the proces- 
sion of the centuries, the advancing movement of his 
Church,—not necessarily by miracle, but also by the con- 
trolled result of the powers, purposes, and civilization 
of man; the early navigation by sea for gain or con- 
quest, discovering islands and continents, diffusing popu- 
lation, and disseminating knowledge; nations reaching 
the topmost prosperity, for a time to be centres of 
refinement, the cradles of law and liberty, and the origi- 
nators of materialistic progress, presently to perish and 
give place to other nations whose rude vigor should 
build, of the scattered materials of what they had over- 
thrown, structures more solid, and worthier to endure; 
the discovery of the compass, the invention of printing 
and of gunpowder, the use of steam, the applications 
of electricity, the organization of corporations, the accu- 
mulation of capital, the improvement of agriculture, 
and the innumerable mechanical contrivances that give 
power to the world, as the capillaries supply fullness of 
life and strength to the human frame. 

When we consider the incomprehensible ways in 
which God uses the infinite resource lying in his omnipo- 
tent hand, our assurance that his predestinated Church 
shall come to the full inheritance of his promise, is as 
well the conviction of reason as an act of faith. 


Lexington, Va. 





THE LINKING OF LESSONS IN 
TEACHING, 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 


Among the “ methods of approach ” to a lesson there 
is no one more important than that of coming to it by 
way of the previous lesson. That is natural—many 
others are artificial. That helps, during the quarter, to 
make one lesson out of twelve; the others tend, when 
used by themselves, to emphasize the individuality of 
each lesson, and to obliterate their natural relationships, 
Or, to use the metaphor suggested in the title, the link- 
ing together of each lesson with the one previous makes 
a chain, easily held by the memory, while some of the 
unconnected lessons are continually slipping out of its 
grip. 

In what ways can lessons be connected? 

1. By Review. Before any attempt is made to connect 
the present lesson with the preceding one, it is best to be 
sure that the previous lesson is in mind. Get hold of 
the “chain ” before taking up the new link that is to be 
added. But in reviewing, do not merely recall the facts, 
but see that they are brought out in such a way that 
they will fit in with the present lesson, if that be a possi- 
ble thing—and it is very rare when that is impossible. 
2. By Intermediate History, or Course of Thought. When 
the lessons are in the historical books, there will almost 
always be some intermediate events, which must be 
known in order to get an accurate, and, in some cases, 
anything like a clear understanding of the facts pre- 
sented for study. One’s view of the tacts may be greatly 
modified, or even completely changed, by a knowledge 
of the intervening occurrences. When the lessons are 
in the epistles. or in the poetical or prophetical books, 
the intermediate thought or argument may have a simi- 
lar modifying effect upon the estimate one may place 
upon the portion of the book under consideration. 
Hence by making the connection as nearly complete as 
may be advisable with the preceding lesson, the teacher 
will not only be helping his scholars to remember, but 
will be aiding them to a completer knowledge of the 
books of necessity, but partially included in the lesson 
course, and will be giving them juster ideas of the rela- 
tions of things in them. 3. By the Environment. The 
environment is that surrounding of the lesson, either of 
circumstances or of thought, that so brings out its indi- 
viduality as to emphasize its place in the series of les- 
sons. Itis that seéting that helps to bring out its special 
lustre. By it we are enabled the better to understand 
it, and what its relations with the other lessons are, 
Hence it becomes an important factor in the class link- 
ing of lessons. 4. By Similarities and Contrasts. When 
lessons have no immediate historical or argumentative 
connection, the similar or dissimilar things in them may 
be taken by the teacher, and their likeness or their con- 
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trasts so pointed out, that the two inevitably will be 
connected together in the thoughts of the scholars. 

But these directions will be better understood by illus- 
tration than by statement alone. I choose, without 
selecting, the lesson for October 19, for the purpose of 
application. The lesson concerns “Solomon’s Choice.” 
In the order above given—let us attempt to connect it 
with the previous lesson, “ David’s Charge to Solomon.” 

I. By Review.—It does not much matter how the facts 
of the previous lesson are elicited. It is a lesson which 
shows how completely David’s heart was set upon erect- 
ing a house of worship in Jerusalem which should be a 
fitting temple for the God of Israel. How much his 
heart was in the scheme is shown: 1. In his preparation 
for the building. 2. In his conception of what the 
building ought to be. 3. In his anxious charge to Solo- 
mon. 4. In the sums he gathered for its erection. 
Reviewing the ‘acts under this outline, we come to one 
verse that makes us pause. It is in David’s charge to 
Solomon, and reads: “‘Only the Lord give thee wisdom 
and understanding, and give thee charge concerning 
Israel, that thou mayest keep the law of the Lord thy 
God.” Now is there not here an anticipation of what 
takes place in our lesson? David prays that the Lord 
may give to Solomon wisdom and understanding, and in 
this lesson his prayer is answered by Solomon’s choice 
of an understanding heart, and by the Lord’s assurance: 
“T have given thee a wise and an understanding heart.” 
The two lessons are as closely connected together as 
prayer and answer to prayer. 


Il. By Intermediate History.—Since the date of the last 
lesson, David, the greatest of all the kings of Israel, the 
man after God’s own heart, has passed away. The 
sacred historian makes a longer tarrying by his sick-bed 
than by the dying-bed of any other of Israel’s leaders 
and great men. It is said of him (1 Chron. 29: 28), “He 
died in a good old age, full of days, riches and honor.” 
After his death, Adonijah attempts another conspiracy 
(1 Kings 2: 13-25), and deservedly loses his life. His 
abettors in his former conspiracy, Abiathar the priest, 
and Joab, are each punished—one by deposition, and 
the other by death—the death of Joab being in part, 
at least, in tardy justice for the slaying of Abner and of 
Absalom. Shimei, who cursed David, as he fled from 
Jerusalem, before Absalom, also met with a retributory 
doom. By his dealings with Adonijah, Abiathar, and 
Joab, Solomon has so strengthened himself in his king- 
dom, tnat he has no cause for fear from internal conspir- 
acies. By his marriage with the daughter of the king 
of Egypt, he has sought to strengthen himself with 
regard to the nations round about. The kingdom now 
being thoroughly established in his hand, Solomon has 
leisure to make public expression of his devotion to the 
Lord, and does so by making a great inaugural sac- 
rificial feast at Gibeon, where are the great brazen altar 
of Bezaleel, and the ancient tabernacle—sacred memori- 
als of Sinai and the wilderness. All these facts are facts 
that should be known by those who would become 
thoroughly acquainted with all that which bears upon 
the lesson for the day. 

Ill. The Environment.—It is a time of high sacrifice at 
Gibeon. The captains of thousands and of hundreds, 
the judges, “every governor of Israel,” and all the chief 
men, are there with their new king. The great altar has 
a thousand burnt offerings offered upon it. The son is 
following in the footsteps of his father. His love for the 
Lord is like that of David. It is a happy day for Israel. 
The king partakes of the exaltation of the hour. He 
has offered, not only freely, but with his whole heart. 
The offerings with him have been no empty ceremonies. 

Hence the immediate response of God; for it was “ that 
night” (2 Chron, 1: 7), that the Lord said to him, “ Ask 
what I shall give thee.” He had given to God—now 
God was ready to give to him. He had left the taberna- 
cle in the spirit of worship, and now God made another 
tabernacle of the king’s tent! As David, in the last les- 
son, had commanded him to do, he had set his heart and 
soul to seek the Lord his God—and he had found him. 

IV. By Similurities and Contrasts.—In this lesson, it does 
not appear to me advisable to make use of the likes and 
the unlikes. But there are some, nevertheless. In the 
two lessons there is the contrast between age and youth, — 
David with his life all behind him, Solomon with his 
all before. David, sagacious and experienced in gov- 


erning; Solomon with much natural sagacity, but 


utterly inexperienced and self-distrustful. David devo- 
ted to the Lord; Solomon devoting himself to the Lord. 
but still to be tested. The one asheaf of wheat fully ripe ; 
the other giving promise of fruitage, but still evoking 
the question as to whether the promise shall be fulfilled. 


The one making a good choice; the other having made 


The one just girding on his armor; the other just put- 
ting it off, saying: “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith,” etc. David 
urges his son to take heed to fulfill the statutes and 
judgments which the Lord charged Moses with con- 
cerning Israel ; the Lord makes as a condition of length 
of days, that Solomon shall walk in his ways, to keep his 
statutes and his commandments, as his father David did 
walk. David did not hold himself up as a pattern, but 
the Lord did! 
The above are mere hints of what may bedone. They 
are meant to be suggestive merely. Of the importance 
of connecting the lessons in class teaching, I am fully 
persuaded. There is too much teaching which leaves 
nothing permanent in the memory. The linking 
together of the lessons will helptocure this error. By con- 
necting them with each other, none will easily be lost, 
and the instruction given will remain, so that (Prov. 
1: 9) the lessons shall be to the scholar as ornaments of 
grace about his head, and as chains of gems about his 
neck, 
* Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain. 

Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


A REAL MISSIONARY. 


BY MRS. GERTRUDE H. LINNELL, 





We knew, a whole week beforehand, that she was 
coming, and that my mamma was going to invite all the 
ladies to our house to hear her talk. We were going to 
have ice-cream and cake; and mamma said that I, and 
Mamie Webster,—she’s my most intimate friend—and 
Daisy—she’s my little sister—might help pass the things. 
Only Daisy was so little she couldn’t pass anything but 
the napkins. 
I used to wish, sometimes, that Daisy could have stayed 
a baby, for she wasn’t any trouble then. She just took 
naps all day, and mamma took care of her, and she was 
cunning to play with when I felt like it. But now she 
is old enough to want to do everything that Mamie and 
I do, and [ have to look after her, and yet she’s too little 
for our plays. Mamie says she’s real sorry for me, some- 
times. She hasn’t any little sister, only a brother,— 
Chris. 
Anyhow, she did not care about seeing the live mis- 
sionary from China, as we did; and Mamie and [ used to 
sit on the steps, and wonder what she’d look like. Chris 
said she’d have little feet, no bigger than Duaisy’s, so she 
would waddle instead of walk; and she would have eyes 
cut bias, and look like the bunchy ladies on the fans, 
and that she would want us to fire fire-crackers, like the 
Fourth of July. 
I knew mamma wouldn’t have fire-crackers, but we 
were wild to see her, and, anyway, it would be fun to 
help pass the cake and things. We were going tu wear 
our best white dresses, and I lent Mamie my bangle, an« 
she lent me her beads, because all the girls at school, 
who were intimate friends, like Mamie and me, lent each 
other things to wear. 
The ladies were getting ready a box of things and 
some money for the missionary to take back with her, 
and mamma wanted me to give some of mine, but Ma- 
mie and I had been saving up, for ever so long, to buy a 
lawn-tennis set; still, we said we’d each give a quarter. 
That was more than the other girls did, but then they 
were not going to see a real missionary. 
I was having a real good time, that morning, helping 
mamma in the kitchen; but just at the most interesting 
time, when we were sticking the bits of citron in the 
pound cakes, what must Daisy do but upset the egg bas- 
ket, and three rolled on the floor and were smashed. 
So, of course, mamma made me take her out-doors to 
amuse her. I felt real cross, but I took her around to 
the front door, for I hoped Mamie would come over and 
we could talk. But she didn’t, and Daisy was just as 
quiet, playing with some pebbles, and then I felt crosser 
than ever. 
But Mamie came over early in the afternoon, al! 
dressed, and we sat down on the steps, to watch for the 
missionary. We thought if we were there, we could see 
her feet as she came up the steps. Ever so many ladies 
came, and most all spoke to us. At last, our minister’s 
wife came with some strange ladies. She kissed me, and 
said: 
“Why do you stay out Were, dear? Don’t you want 
to come in, and hear about little girls in China? 





a good choice long ago, and having kept it to the end. 


really big! 
poor little feet that are so tied up they can never grow 
like yours.” 


sionary from China tocome. We want to see her feet 
first |” 


“ Yes,” said Mamie. “ We want to watch her waddle 


up the steps!” 


They all laughed at that, and one of the ladies said 


pleasantly : 


“T am the missionary, dear, and see—my feet are 
But do come in, and [’1l tell you about the 


Mamie and I felt queer when they laughed, and we 


did not want to follow them in. 


“Tsn’t it a shame? ” said Mamie; “ she’s just like any 
one else, and her dress isn’t funny at all!” 


After a while we heard them singing, and it was just 
like evening meeting, not a bit like what Chris said they 
did in China; no “tom-tom,” or anything! It was 
very disappointing. But we thought we would go in, 
80 as to be in time for the ice-cream. Besides, it was 
sunny on the steps, 

The missionary was sitting in the big chair, and Daisy 
was close beside her on a little stool, looking ever so 
cute. 

Well, she talked a long time, and told us ever so many 
stories, and sometimes everybody laughed, and some- 
times they cried. And then she took Daisy on her lap, 
and took off her little slipper, and showed us how they 
tied up the babies’ feet to keep them small. It must 
hurt awfully! She kept Daisy on her lap, and told us 
about one poor little girl who was sick, and her mother 
ran away, and left her, and of how she cried to herself 
till the missionary found her. And then, how she began 
to save part of the food they gave her for her mother, 
and how sweet and unselfish she grew. It made a queer 
kind of lump come in my throat, and I saw that Mamie 
was winking like anything. 

Then she began to talk about Jesus, and doing things 
for his sake. Daisy slid off her knee, and ran out of the 
room, and I leaned over and whispered to Mamie that [ 
meant to give filty cents. 

“So do I,” said Mamie; “and I’m going to ask Chris 
to give some too!” 

I began to think who I could ask, for I did not wint 
Mamie to get ahead of me, but mamma and pupa always 
gave for themselves, and Daisy hadn't any money, 
because she was too little, when the door openel, ant 
she came slowly in. Aud what do you think that litile 
thing had done ? 

She had her big dolly—the one she loved best. with 
real for-sure bair—under one arm, and the other arm 
was around the neck of our old cat, “ Dunk 3” its poor 
legs and tail dragging along on the ground. I believe’ 
that cat would let Daisy do anything with it, and 
she loved it better than anything in the world but just 
us. She used to try to call it * Duaisy’s comfort,” just as 
mamma called us her comforts; but she couldn’t talk 
plain, so she said “ Daisy’s Dunk ”—and so we always 
called it “Dunk.” I remember once we could not find 
it for a whole diy, and Daisy cried so mamma thought 
she would be sick. 1 don’t see how she ever made up 
her mind to give it away! 

She looked real sweet and earnest when she came in, 
and pushed the cat and the dully both into the mis- 
sionary’s lap, and said: “ You may take them to that 
poor little girl.” 

Then she turned to go away, but Dunk looked at her 
and gave a sad little mew. Duisy’s lips began toquiver, 
she stood still for a minute, then all at once she ran to 
mamma, and hid her face in her lap, and began to cry 
quietly to herself. 

Oh, I did feel so mean, and so ashamed of myself! 
[ had thought [ was so much better than Daisy, and 
here she had given away her two very dearest things. 
[ was so sorry | had ever been cross to the dear little 
thing. Most every one cried a little, and the missionary 
said something about Jesus calling a little child and 
setting him in the midst. I didn’t listen much, for I was 
thinking [I would ask mamma to let me give my five- 
dollar gold piece. 

Well, we had the ice-cream and cake, and then the 
ladies went away; but the missionary stayed a little 
longer, and talked just to us children. She explained 
to Daisy that she could not possibly take poor old Dunk 
out to China; but that Jesus knew she was willing to 
give him al] she could, and he would thank her. Daisy 
wanted her to take the dolly, and she said she would, 
and would give it to the iittle sick girl in China. And 
then she talked to Mamie and me about our giving, till 
somehow it seemed as if we were just putting our money 
into Jesus’ own hands, and that he was loving us for it, 
Ma uie and L think real live missionaries are ever sor 





“Yes’m,” said 1; “but we're waiting for the mis- 
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LESSON HELPS. [Aries coe Sine SR 
a Adonijah slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle (1 Kings 1: 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[ Fourth Quarter, 1884. | 


1. October 5.—Solomon Succeeding David...1 Kings 1 : 22-35 
2 October 12.—David's Charge to Solomon...........6...0....1 Chron. 22 : 619 
& October 19.—Solomon’s OMe@lee...............ccceccesseesseeessseecsens 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
4, October #4.—The Temple Buiit............... ool Kings 6; 1-14 
5, November 2.—The Temple Dedicated....... 
6. November 9.—The Wisdem of Solomon... 
7. November 16.—Bolomon’s Sin..,.........0000. 
& November 23.—Proverbs of Solomon.... 







ld Kings 11; #23 
.. Prov, 1: 1-16 


9 November #.—True Wisdom................... me Prov, 8: 1-17 
10. December 7.—Drunkenness............0....cs0008 cone ?, 23: 
ll, December 144.—Vanity of Worldly Pleasure... ... Eocles, 2: 1-13 
12. December 21.—The Creator Remembered......................Becles, 12 : 1-14 


13. December 28.— Review. 


LESSON I., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1884. 
TirLe: SOLOMON SUCCEEDING DAVID. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 1: 22-35.) 

22. And, lo, while she yet talked with the king, Na’than the 
prophet also came in. 

23. And they told the king, saying, Behold Na’than the 
prophet. And when he was come in before the king, he bowed 
himself before the king with his face to the ground. 

24. And Na’than said, My lord, O king, hast thou said, 
Ad-o-ni’jah shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my 
throne? 

25. For he is gone down this day, and hath slain oxen and 
fat cattle and sheep in abundance, and hath called all the king’s 
Sons, and the captains of the host, and A-bi’a-thar the priest; 
and, behold, they eat and driuk before him, and say, God save 
king Ad-o-ni’jah. 

26. But me, even me thy servant, and Za’dok the priest, and 
Be-na’iah the son of Je-hoi’a-da, and thy servant Sol’o-mon, 
hath he not called. 

27. Is this thing done by my lord the king, and thou hast 
not shewed it unto thy servant, who should sit on the throne of 
my lord the king after him ? 

28. Then king Da’vid answered and said, Call me Bath- 
she’ba. And she came into the king’s presence, and stood 
before the king. 

29. And the king sware, and said, As the Lorp liveth, that 
hath redeemed my soul out of all distress, 

30. Even as I sware unto thee by the Lorp God of Is’ra-el, 
saying, Assuredly Sol’o-mon thy son shall reign after me, and 
he shall sit upon my throne in my stead; even so will I cer- 
tainly do this day. 

$1. Then Bath-she’ba bowed with her face to the earth, and 
did reverence to the king, and said, Let my lord king Da’vid 
live for ever. 

$2. And king Da’vid said, Call me Za’dok the priest, and 
Na'than the prophet, and Be-na’iah the son of Je-hoi’a-da, And 
they came before the king. 

33. The king also said unto them, Take with you the servants 
of your lord, and cause Sol’o-mon my son to ride upon mine 
own mule, and bring him down to Gi’hon: 

34, And let Za'dok the priest and Na’than the prophet anoint 
him there king over Is’ra-el: and blow ye with the trumpet, 
and say, God save king Sol’o-mon. 

85. Then ye shall come up after him, that he may come and 
sit upon my throne; for he shall be king in my stead: and I 
have appointed him to be ruler over Is’ra-el and over Ju’dah. 








LESSON PLAN. 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Wisdom Ruling. 
Lesson TOPic: Wisdom in Appointing. 


1. A Royal Adviser, vs. 22, 23. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 A Royal Usurper, vs. 24-27. 
3. A Royal Ruler, vs. 28-35. 
GoupEN Text: And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart, and with 
awilling mind.—1 Chron, 28 : 9. ’ 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Kings 1: 22-35. Wisdom in appointing. 

T. —1 Kings 1: 11-21. The king to be appointed. 
W.—1 Chron. 28:1-10. The king appointed. 

T.—1 Kings 1 : 3640. The appointed king anointed, 
F, —1 Kings 1: 41-53. The appointed king feared. 
$.—2 Chron, 15:1-15. An appointed king warned. 
$.—Luke 19; 2840. Christ the accepted king. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A ROYAL ADVISER. 
|, Visiting the King: 
While she yet talked with the king, Nathan the prophet also 
came in, 
Before he had done speaking . 
And the Lord sent Nathan unto David (2 Sam. 1). 
While he was yet speaking, there caine also Saas (Job 1 : 16). 


i. Honoring the King: 
Nathan the prophet .. . bowed himself before the king. 


Render to all their dues... honour to whem honour (Rom. 13 : 7). 
Love the brotherhood. Fear God, Honeur the king (1 Pet. 2:17). 

1. In advancing @ good cause a yy: uiet planning may accom- 
plish excellent results, and rot be onest. Nathan and Bath- 
sheba had made their tod LT, beforehand. 

2. In advancing a i cause, a good action or good advice wins 
much in efficacy being skilfully performed or given. 

8. In advancing a good cause @ respectful demeanor toward those 
in authority costs nothing, and usually accomplishes much. 

©. 3B edrpetinge gost oem ie Ue eee SE Sapa. 
David knew at once that ‘s plea was not fer 


. Rebekah ee out (Gen. 24 : 15). 


-| The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination (Prov. 16: 


bd what yng is the multitude of your sacrifices? (Isa. 1: : 11, ) 
oy mase ul king... and there they sacrificed (1 Sam. 11 : 15). 


% Treacherous Treatment: 


But me... and Zadok the ata ... hath he not called. 
— the patent . . and Nathan... were not with Adonijeh (1 Kings 


But Solomon thy servant hath he not called (1 Kings 1 : 19). 
One ie taken, ant one is left (Matt. 24 : 41). 


lll. Treachery Suspected: 
Ia this thing done... and thow hast not showed it? 


The Lord hath hid # .. . and hath not told me (2 Kings 5 : 27). 
Hast thou said, Adonijah shall reign (2 Kings | : 21). 
The servant kaoweth met what his lord doeth (John 15 : 15). 

1. In advancing a bad cause, it is natural to have good things to eat. 

2, In advancing & bed eause, its promoters are always forward in 
. fone to Sane divine protection, “God save king Adonijah.” 
8. In advancing a cause ite promoters are generally exclusive 
in their friendships. Of course, Nathan was not admitted to a 
share in proceedings upon which he would have frowned. 

4, In combatting a bad cause it is always best to come to a clear 
understanding of exactly who are its friends, and who its ene- 
mies. That is what Nathan sought in questioning David. 

5. In combatting a bad cause, the more care that is exercised the 
better. Every bad cause has at least one very skillful promoter, 
whose mere tools Adonijah and Abiathar and all the rest of 
them are. The Devil keepsa close watch over his own interests. 


Ill. A ROYAL RULER. 
1. His Mother Summoned: 
David... said, Call me Bath-sheba. 4 she came. 


Bath-sheba ‘went in unto the king (1 Kings 1 : 15). 
Bath-sheba therefore went unto king Solomon (l Kings 2: 19). 


il. His Father Promising: 
1, By the Lord, his Redeemer. 
As the Lord liveth that hath redeemed my soul. 
As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done (2 Sam. 12: 5). 
As the Lord . .. liveth, before whom I stand (1 Kings 17 : 1). 
As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth (2 Kings 4 : 30). 
As the Lord liveth, who hath redeemed my soul (2 Sam. 4: 9). 
2. To Establish Solomon. 
Solomon thy son shall reign... 80 will I certainly do. 


Solomon ...I will establish ... his kingdom (t Chron. 22 : 9, 10). 
Thou swarest . anger Solomon .. . shall reign (1 Kings 1 : 17). 
“~—n a. not ‘swear. A y Solomon . . . shall reign (1 Kings 


il. His Mother Rejoicing: 
1. In Act. 
Bath-sheba bowed ... and did reverence. 


He ran to meet... and bowed himself toward the ground (Gen. 18: 2). 
Mephibosheth ... fell on his face, and did reverence (2 Sam. 9 : 6), 
all... bowed and reverenced Haman (Esth. 3 : 2). 
When he saw Jesus, he fell on his face (Luke 5: 12). 
2. In Word. 
Let my lord king David live forever. 


— people shouted, and said, God save the king (1 Sam, 10 : 24). 
Clapped their hands, and said, God save the king (2 rt 7 11; 12). 
Said Daniel unto the king, O king, live forever (Dan. 6: 21). 


IV. His Reign Established : 
I have appointed him to be ruler over Israel. 


David made his son Solomon king over Israel (1 Chron. gi 1). 
Have I set my king upon my _ hill of Zion (Psa. 2: 
Give ... thy judgments, O God... unto the king’s son he Se ep is 
iL. When a@ man must go forth to leave the duties of his santie sta- 
tion, it is becoming that he should carefully consider in whose 
hands he shall leave them. 
2. When a.man has an important question to decide, he seldom 
loses anything by inviting his wife te t at the conference. 
3. When a man is called to the test, he ought not Ne 4 ais in mak- 
ing good his promises, if itis in his power to di 
4. When a man is nearing the point of death, it i is folly to defer 
Going bp bead has promised until the future. “So will I certainly 
0, th 
. When a man has humbled himself to do, it will seldom harm his 
wife to humble herself to thank him. 
6. When a man is nearing the point of death, such a cry as “ Let my 
lord king David live forever,” has its very serious aspects, 


an 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


INTERCESSION, 
1. With Men, for Men: 
Reuben interceding for Joseph (Gen. 37 : 21). 
Jonathan interceding for David (1 Sam. 19: 4-6), 
Bathsheba interceding for Adonijah (1 Kings 2: 19). 


2. With God, for Men: 
By Moses and Aaron for the Egyptians (Exod. 8 : 12, 30) 
By Moses for the Israelites (Num. 21 : 7). 
By a prophet for Jeroboam (1 es 13 : 6). 
By Isaiah for Hezekiah (2 Kings 19: 4. 6,7). 
By Job for his friends (Job 42: 8, 10). 
By Peter, for Simon Magus (Acts 8 : 24). 
By the churches, for Paul (Rom, 15 ; 30-32; 2 Cor. 1:1}) 


3. Of Christ, with God, for Men: 
Christ praying for Simon Peter (Luke 22: 31, 32). 
Christ praying for his own (John 17: 9,11, 15 . 
Christ interceding for the impenitent (Eph, 2 +13), 
Christ intereeding unto salvation (Heb. 26). 
Christ interceding through his blood —. 9: 12, 24; 12: 24). 
Christ interceding by his death (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 
Christ the intercessory advocate (1 John 2: 1). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


With the transition from 2 Samuel to 1 Kings, David 
passes from mature life into the physical feebleness of 
old age. For nearly forty years he had been king,—seven of 
these forty, over Judah only, and the remaining thirty-three 
over the united kingdom of Judah and Israel. His had been 
a long and stormy reign; the earlier part of it occupied with 
winning his kingdom and extending his empire, the latter 
part embittered by domestic jealousies, by rebellion, and by 
the avenging stroke of the angel of God. But now all the 
king’s battles were past; and the feeble old man was dwell- 
ing quietly in Jerusalem, awaiting his latter end. 

But even now the curse which ever seems to cling to 
polygamy again made itself manifest. Adonijah (Jehovah 


in my Lord), the fourth son of David, and the son of Haggith, 
one of David’s rival wives, taking advantage of his father’s 
feebleness, made an attempt to gain the crown for himself. 
Adonijah, like Absalom, was ‘handsome in person, but he 
seems tohave lacked that power of political intrigue which 





Absalom possessed. He made no attempt at organising a strong 








military force, such as Absalom had gathered at Hebron; 
and his revolt, if such it could be called, was rather against 
Solomon than against David. Gathering many of the nota- 
bilities of Jerusalem around him—among them Joab the 
commander of the army, Abiathar the priest, and all the 
king’s sons except Solomon—he committed the grave mistake 
of devoting himself to feasting and reveling just outside of 
the walls of Jerusalem, instead of making himself secure, 
from a military point of view. Meanwhile Nathan the 
prophet, comprehending the situation at a glance, prompted 
Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, to take active measures 
to insure her son’s succession. In accordance with Nathan’s 
instructions, Bathsheba hastened te the king’s presence to 
make known the insurrection, Nathan following her to con- 
firm her assertions. At this point the lesson epens. 

It is to be noted that Solomon was not the eldest of David’s 
sons; and hence, so far as the custom of primogeniture was: 
concerned, he would not have been the first to inherit. But: 
he was the son of David’s favorite wife——one whom David 
had before wronged, and to whom he had promised that her 
son should be his successor on the throne ef Israel. These 
were the surface reasons for the preference given to Selomon; 
but beneath these was the fact recognized by David him- 
self: “Of all my sons (for the Lord hath given me many 
sons) he hath chosen Solomon my son to sit upon the throne 
of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel” (1 Chron. 28 : 5). 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 





The unhappy consequences of David’s polygamy continued 
to the end of his life and of his reign, and, indeed, beyond 
it. Among the jealousies and rivalries which sprang up 
between the children of his different wives, one of the most 
serious is brought into view in this chapter; namely, that 
pertaining to the succession. Adonijah was David’s fourth 
son, born while he was king over Judah only in Hebron 
(2 Sam. 3: 4); he was the next in age after Absalom, whom 
he resembled inthe beauty of his person, and in his unserupu- 
lous ambition, and whom he even seems to have imitated in 
pomp and display (1 Kings 1: 5,6; comp. 2 Sam. 15: 1). 
His older brothers, Amnon and Absalom, had already come 
to a violent death (2 Sam. 13: 28, 29; 18: 15). Of David’s 
second son, Chileab, or, as he is also called (1 Chron. 3: 1), 
Daniel, no further mention is made, nor, in fact, of his other 
sons born in Hebron or in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 5: 14-16), 
except Solomon. Chileab may have died in childhood, or 
have been of an inactive and retiring disposition. At any 
rate, he seems to have taken no part in public affairs, and 
he makes no figure in the history of the period. The ques- 
tion of the succession to the throne appears to have been 
narrowed down to Adonijah and Solomon. The former, 
basing his claim upon his superior age, and relying upon the 
support of the prominent and influential men who had 
espoused his cause, and encouraged by his father’s feebleness 
and advancing age, resolved to usurp the throne and seize 
the reins of power before any positive steps had been taken 
in Solomon’s favor. This undutiful and criminal conduct is. 
traced by the sacred writer to his father’s fond indulgence, 
and the lack of proper parental control (1 Kings1: 6). God’s 
covenant is with his people and their children, but this 
involves fidelity on their part likewise to their covenant 
engagements (Gen. 17: 7, 18: 19; Prov.22: 6). David gave 
his son a name indicative of his pious desires and hopes om 
his behalf; “ Adonijah” means Jehovah is my Lord; how 
sadly different was the issue of his manhood from this cher- 
ished expectation in his infancy! 

Verse 22.— Adonijah’s treasonable designs had now ripened 
into execution. He had summoned those who were impli- 
cated with him in the plot, or who might be expected to aid 
him in it, with the intention of having himself proclaimed 
king. And they were now actually assembled for this pur- 
pose in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. This had been kept 
secret from David, but it came to the knowledge of the 
prophet Nathan, who at once communicated it to Bathsheba, 
the mother of Solomon, with the urgent advice that she 
should, without delay, lay it before the king in person. She 
promptly acted upon the advice, well knowing that in all 
probability her own life and that of her sou Solomon would 
be the forfeit, if Adonijah came to the throne (v. 21), in. 


accordance with the usual policy of Oriental monarchs, to.. 
rid themselves of apprehended rivals by putting them to. 


death. While Bathsheba was still engaged in narrating 


to the king the proceedings of Adonijah, Nathan the prophet, , 


14), came in to confirm her 
As he is constantly called! 


as had been prearranged (v. 
words.—Nathan the prophet: 


(2 Sam. 7: 2; 12: 25), while Samuel and Gad were also. 


called “seers” (2 Sam. 24:11; 1 Chron. 29:29; 2 Chron.. 
29:25). A “seer” is one who, by divine inspiration, is; 
enabled to see into the counsels of God, which are hidden: 
from other men, and was accordingly consulted when men: 
would “enquire of God” to learn his will, or obtain dis-- 
closures from him, on special occasions. A “prophet” és 
one whom God has commissioned to speak for him, in his: 
name and by his authority (Deut. 18: 18,19). As the latter- 


function gained predominamce ever the former, the term 
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“seer” was gradually superseded by that of “prophet” 
(1 Sam, 9: 9). As it was the prophet Nathan, through whom 
God had promised to David that his descendants should suc- 
ceed him upon the throne (2 Sam. 7: 4, 12, etc.), and that 
Solomon in particular should inherit his royal estate 
(1 Chron. 22: 9), he naturally felt it incumbent on him to 
use his influence to defeat a project which he knew to be 
contrary to the divine will. 

Verse 23.—Nathan is announced, and presently enters into 
the inner apartment, where the king was now sitting (v.15), 
being quite advanced im life, nearly seventy years of age 
(2 Sam. 5:4). As Nathan entered, he performed the cus- 
tomary Oriental act of reverence by prostrating himself with 
his face to the ground. 

Verse 24.—He introduces the subject at once by the cour- 
teous inquiry whether Adonijah was acting by David’s 
direction, and whether the king had designated him as his 
successor. The law of hereditary succession, by which roy- 
alty regularly descends to the eldest son of the preceding 
monarch, had not yet been established in Israel. He was to 
be king whom the Lord should choose (Deut. 17:15). The 
Lord first chose Saul, then David, and then among the sons 
of David he chose Solomon (1 Chron. 28: 5-7). Adonijah 
had no claim upon the kingdom, therefore, as his birthright. 
David knew this as well as Nathan. The will of God in this 
matter had been communicated to the king by the prophet; 
and he had solemnly sworn to Bathsheba that he would exe- 
cute it (v.17). Nathan was aware of this (v. 13), and was 
consequently assured that Adonijah was acting altogether 
without the privity of David (v.11). The question, which 
he puts to David, does not therefore imply any doubt in his 
own mind. He asks it not for the sake of gaining, but of 
communicating information. It is equivalent to the strongest 
possible negative: you certainly have never said that Adoni- 
jah was to reign after you. 

Verse 25.—David’s attention being thus aroused, Nathan 
proceeds to say that there was good reason for his asking 
what might seem like a wholly superfluous question about 
Adonijah.—For he is gone down this day: That is, down from 
the city of Jerusalem to En-rogel (v. 9), a spring in the 
adjacent valley of the son of Hinnom (Josh. 15:7, 8; 18: 16). 
He had there made preparations for a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, to which he had invited all the king’s sons (1 Chron. 
3: 1-9).—The captains of the host: Or, as it is expressed (v. 9), 
“all the men of Judah the king’s servants,” the officers of 
the army of various grades, including Joab (v. 7), the son of 
David's sister Zeruiah (1 Chron. 2: 16), who had been gen- 
eral-in-chief throughout the whole of David’s reign (2 Sam. 
8:16). Joab had on various occasions presumed on his 
power and his kinship with David to commit crimes which 
David felt himself unable to punish (2 Sam. 3: 39; 1 Kings 
2:5), and to act in direct violation of the king’s orders 
(2 Sam. 18: 5,14). And David had made an ineffectual 
attempt to substitute another in his place (2 Sam. 19: 13). 
This may account for Joab’s disaffection at the present time. 
And it is not at all unlikely that he may really have been 
the prime mover in this whole affair, and that he instigated 
Adonijah to usurp the throne, under the impression that his 
own power would be more likely to be perpetuated under 
this weak prince than under the sway of Solomon.—And 
Abiathar the priest, who had been befriended by David, when 
the priests at Nob were massacred by Saul (1 Sam. 22: 20), 
and had thenceforward continued with him (23: 9; 30: 7), 
and had remained faithful at the time of Absalom’s rebellion 
(2 Sam. 15: 24, 35). But now possibly from jealousy of 
Zadok, who had been associated with him in the high priest- 
hood (2 Sam. 8 : 17), he espoused the cause of Adonijah, and 
thus prepared the way for his own deposition and the fulfil- 
ment in his own person of God’s threatening to Eli (1 Kings 
2 : 26, 27).—God save king Adonijah in the common 
English Version is a substitution of the modern acclamation 
in presence of a sovereign for the simpler phrase of the 
original Hebrew, May king Adonijah live. 

Verse 26.—Whilst those before mentioned had been invited 
by Adonijah to his entertainment, there were some signifi- 
cant omissions.— Me thy servant: Nathan, by whom God had 
announced his will that Solomon should be David’s suc- 
cessor, and upon whose countenance, consequently, the con- 
spirators were aware that they could not count.—Zadok the 
priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada: The latter was over the 
Cherethites and the Pelethites (2 Sam. 8: 18), David’s body- 
guard, and was by Solomon substituted for Joab asthe leader 
of the army, as Zadok was made sole high-priest by the 
removal of Abiathar (1 Kings 2: 35). This adds to the 
probability that it was jealousy of these rivals, which inclined 
Joab and Abiathar to become partisans of Adonijah.— Thy 
servant Solomon was also left out, for very obvious reasons. 
The omission of these prominent persons, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that those already named had been invited, 
was a plain indication of the treasonable character of the 
assemblage, and gave further confirmation to Nathan’s state- 
ment, that under the cover of an entertainment Adonijah 
was being proclaimed king. 

Verse 27.—Nathan recurs to the question, with which he 
had begun his address to the king, asking whether all this 
gan have been done by the king’s direction, and without his 





having communicated any such intention to his most trusted 
counsellors. 

Verse 28.—David’s answer was given by prompt action 
suited tothe emergency. Bathsheba was instantly summoned 
by his direction, from which it appears that upon Nathan’s 
entrance she had retired, and allowed the prophet to make 
his communication to the king alone. 

Verse 29.—By a solemn oath he renewed his promise to 
Bathsheba respecting Solomon. As sure as Jehovah liveth, 
who is the ever-living God, who changes not (Mal. 3 : 6), who 
is and there is none else (Isa. 45 : 5), who announces himself 
as the Jam (Exod. 3: 14), the one only self-existent being from 
whom all existence is derived, and upon whom it is depend- 
ent. This supreme oath for confirmation was intended to 
end all strife about the matter (Heb. 6: 16). That hath 
redeemed my soul out of all distress: The solemnity of this ap- 
peal to the Most High is increased by the memory of his 
own personal obligations to Him who had rescued his life 
from all the perils and troubles to which he had been 
exposed from the persecution of Saul. While it was tem- 
poral deliverances which David here had in mind, his lan- 
guage may suggest to us our own obligations, not only for 
providential favors, but for spiritual and everlasting mercies. 
David here as elsewhere (compare Psa. 18) recognizes the 
hand of God in his preservation from past dangers, and his 
elevation to the throne, attributing it, not to his own skill or 
valor, but to God’s goodness. Inthe time of his prosperity he 
did not forget, as men so often do, him whose aid he had 
invoked in the time of his distress. 

Verse 30.—He had solemnly sworn to her by Jehovah the 
God of Israel, the God whom Israel worshiped and the God 
who had taken Israel under his protection, and presided over 
the affairs of this his covenant people. It belonged to him to 
designate the ruler over Israel ; and he had by special reve- 
lation shown his affection for Solomon (2 Sam 12: 25); and 
that he had made choice of him to be the future king 
(1 Chron, 28:5). On the basis of this divine choice, David 
had given to Bathsheba a sacred pledge that it should be as 
the Lord declared. And now that conspirators were seeking 
to frustrate the divine purpose, he goes beyond his previous 
declaration, by assuring her that instead of being postponed 
until his death, it should be carried into effect that very day. 
He would thus not only frustrate the present attempt of 
Adonijah, but cut off the contention that would be sure to arise 
after his death, if Solomon were not first firmly seated on the 
throne The wisdom of this course, and, in fact, its politica] 
necessity, is sufficiently demonstrated by subsequent events. 
Although Adonijah and the participants in his treason were 
suffered to go unpunished for this first overt act (vs. 
52, 53), they did not give over their aspirations. The plot 
was renewed after David’s death ; and the attempt made by 
the same faction, to raise Adonijah to the throne through 
the influence of Abishag the Shunammite (2: 22), which 
could only be put down by inflicting the punishment of trea- 
son upon its perpetrators. 

Verse 31.—Bathsheba thus reassured, did homage to the 
king, and expressed her loyalty in the customary Oriental 
manner.— Did reverence: Literally, prostrated herself.— Live for 
ever (compare Neh. 2: 3; Dan. 2:4;3:9;5:10): The 
empty language of adulation, as addressed to any earthly 
prince, whose titled honors cannot preserve him from the 
inevitable fate of all men. There is but one King who is 
himself immortal (1 Tim. 1: 17; 6:15, 16), to whom in 
strictest truth we can ascribe power everlasting, and who 
bestows eternal life on all his faithful subjects. 





THE CORONATION OF A LIFE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Tt is not unlikely that some teachers will think the chosen 
passage to-day less easy to manage than usual. The history 
is picturesque, however; and, for homiletical instruction, 
they perhaps will be content to fall back upon the golden 
text as an expression of the spirit of the occasion. Thus we 
shall have these two points for consideration: the sudden 
coronation forth to which David summoned his son, and the 
paternal counsel with which he crowned his life and career. 

I. Most Scripture readers will recall the story of the 
abrupt summons which brought Solomon to the throne, and 
made him king of Israel at the early age of nineteen years. 

The promise had been given him, under direction of the 
prophet of the Lord, that he should eventually succeed his 
father in the sovereignty, but David had seemed in no hurry 
to relinquish the place At this point Adonijah, an indulged 
and favorite son, made the hazardous attempt to usurp the 
sceptre. Most righteous judgment was this new rebellion 
upon the weakness of such a parent ; for we are told, somewhat 
suggestively, concerning his lax family government, that he 
had never displeased this unruly boy at any time, even to the 
extent of asking him, “ Why hast thou done so?” Taking 
advantage, now, of the old age of his royal father, this ingrate 
began to stir up a party in his own behalf, and at last made a 
great feast at the well En-rogel, with the intention of having 
himself immediately proclaimed monarch of the realm, by 
the adherents he had invited to join the conspirators. 

He prepared horses and chariots, and fifty men te run 





before him. Of popularity, er of shrewdness, he had enough 
to pervert to his cause the warrior Joab and the priest Abia- 
thar. On the set day, the excited throng, down at the foot 
of the valley, began their eating and drinking, and ever and 
anon made the welkin ring with the shouts of “God save the 
king, Adonijah!” 

News was brought at once, by the faithful Nathan, to the 
ears of the feeble sovereign. The fire of his prompter years 
seemed, for a moment, to return to David. Instinctively he 
apprehended that it would avail nothing for him, in his 
decrepitude, to attempt, in his own name, to put down so 
formidable a rising; so, with admirable decision, he sent for 
Zadok, who remained loyal, and Beniah and Nathan, to bring 
forth Solomon, putting him on the king’s own mule, and sur- 
rounding him with the insignia of rank, in order that he 
might be made monarch, and at once invested with supreme 
authority. Equal to the emergency, these commissioned 
servants led the young man out to Gihon; there they 
annointed him David’s successor, with the sound of the 
trumpet, in due form. 

Gladly was the new sovereign welcomed. The enthusias- 
tic people came up the road after him, piping with pipes, 
and rejoicing with great joy, “so that the earth rent with the 
sound of them.” This was heard by Adonijah and his guests ; 
fear and consternation put an end to their eating, and filled 
them with unutterable alarm. Each of the insurrectionists 
fled his own way. Adonijah fled, and laid hold upon the 
horns of the altar. There Solomon found him, pitied and 
pardoned him, magnanimously dismissing him uninjured to 
his own house, promising him good if he behaved himself. 

When our party last visited Jerusalem, our tent was pitched 
out on the edge of a beautiful declivity, from which the eye 
easily ran down through a deep valley to a distant, yet quite 
perceptible, ruin of a fountain. Imagine yourself there for 
one moment. Before you, indeed! at your very feet, is a wide 
excavation lined with masonry, once a reservoir of water 
from which were conducted streams of supply into the city 
close at your left. And with this fragment of history famil- 
iarly in mind, come and stand with us where our outlook 
began. The great building just behind us (modern entirely) 
is the Greek Convent, built by the Russians. That slope to 
the left is Mount Zion. The almost dry tank close in front 
is Upper Gihon. The long cleft between hills, down which 
your eye ranges, is Hinnom, with the Potters’ Field 
on the side of it. The ancient well in the distance is En- 
rogel. And you are this moment on the exact spot where 
the most splendid monarch of all history received his inves- 
titure, and first wore hiscrown. These are the hills around 
you that rang when the multitudes shouted, “ God save King 
Solomon!” Is it possible for any common pulses to keep 
tame under the pressure of such associations, when the clear 
morning sun discloses the scene ? 

Il. Thus much for the coronation; now we come to the 
counsel with which David graced it. We shall see that this 
was the coronation of a life, as well as of a reign. For the 
words that this father spoke to his son, in whose favor he 
had abdicated supreme power, are only an exhortation te a 
religious experience. 

For what is given as our Golden Text, taken from the tale 
of the succession as it appears in the chronicles of the nation, 
really defines piety, and (under New Testament instruction) 
answers the question, What is it to be a genuine Christian? 
Here, in this one verse, therefore, may be found help for 
three classes of persons: for true believers, who always prize 
a rehearsal of the steps in salvation; for teachers who desire 
information to communicate in detail ; and for inquirers who 
really wish to find their way into the peace of the gospel, 
and be saved. 

1. What is religious experience? The reply is found here. 
Religion consists in a form of knowledge, a form of activity, 
a form of feeling; and feeling includes affection and sub- 
mission. 

Knowledge, first: “ And thou, Solomon my son, know the 
God of thy father.” It would seem that it is impossible for 
any one to be a Christian without some intelligent under 
standing of the principles of the gospel. A man may not 
become much of a theologian, but he must know that the 
Saviour died for him; he must be able to appreciate, for 
example, the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, or he cannot have 
“ knowledge to discern the Lord’s body.” 

Then activity: “and serve him.” When we pray, “Thy 
will be done,” surely we must suppose some one is going to 
do it. A petition like that is not exhausted in mere resig- 
nation. Soldiers of the cross enlist, not merely for camp- 


fétes, nor for hospital treatment, but for actual valiant ser- 


vice in the field. 

Feeling, also: “ with a perfect heart, and a willing mind.” 
There must be some emotion, some sensibility, in all true 
experience of religion; otherwise it cannot have a “ perfect 
heart” in it, in any proper sense But besides this affection 
for the Saviour, for his person, his work, his friends, and his 
service, a full submission is required. Christ is our Master, 
and we are to obey him implicitly and always, er we cannot 
have a “ willing mind.” 

2. How is this religious experience to be obtained? Let 
me ask each one to read ever the whole yerse from which 
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the Golden Text is taken (1 Chron. 28: 9). The answer to 
the question is found in these words: “If thou seek him, he 
will be found of thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast 
thee off forever.” 

How get knowledge? It is likely most persons have 
enough already to be saved: if not, let them “seek” it by 
study and by prayer. We have all of Solomon’s Bible, and 
more too, now. 

How get activity? Strike right in, anywhere, doing good 
as best the way opens. Lift those who are down, teach those 
whose ignorance is worse than your own, seek and urge souls 
that are far away from God to come to Christ’s cross, 

How get feeling? This is the hardest, because it must be 
attained indirectly. No man ever got an aflection by trying 
to get it. The fact is, this is the gift of God. Sometimes 
grace comes through the study of the truth; sometimes it 
comes through the exercise of obedience. We love the 
things we work for, and we become interested in the things 
we strive after. That is to say, your earliest duty is this: 
submit yourself to God. Start out with the entire surrender 
of yourself, body, soul, and spirit, unto Christ. Then the 
Holy Ghost will do all the rest for you. 

This is the coronation of a life. We read that when King 
George of England was going from the ceremony of investi- 
ture to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, even while the 
old abbey was ringing with plaudits, he laid aside the royal 
diadem with which he had just been crowned, and drew near 
the feast with uncovered head and bended knee. This coro- 
nation is the highest of the two. To be a child of God is 
more than to be the founder of a dynasty. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Nathan the prophet also came in... . He bowed himself before 
the king, with his face to the ground (vs. 22, 23). Nathan was 
a spiritual representative of Jehovah; but he recognized 
God's representative in human government. He rendered 
to Cesar the things which were Cesar’s; without, thereby, 
endangering the things of God. It is not said that the 
prophet kissed the king’s toe; butif there had been any toe- 
kissing to be done on either side, the prophet would have 
done it, rather than expect the king todoit. That is the 
Bible-teaching, both in precept and in example, on this point. 
God’s spiritual representatives were fearless in declaring 
spiritual truths, and in delivering God’s messages, to tem- 
poral rulers; but God’s spiritual representatives never claimed 
temporal authority: on the other hand, they always deferred 
to it within its sphere. And God’s representatives in 
America, in England, in Rome, and in Constantinople, have 
a similar basis of duty to-day—whatever their sinful prac- 
tices may be. Temporal authority is not for spiritual rulers 
to sway ; but it is for them to recognize and to give defer- 
ence to. 

And Nathan said, My lord, O king, hast thou said, Adonijah 
shall reign after me? ... For he is gone down. ... Is this thing 
done by my lord? (vs. 24-27.) Many aman asks a question 
about matters concerning which he is in no doubt whatsoever. 
Sometimes he asks a question in order to convey information 
in that indirect manner. Sometimes he uses the interrogative 
form, as the more respectful method of seeking directions 
which he knows are ready to be given. Sometimes he speaks 
in that way for the purpose of making more evident the 
propriety of the negative. A question is not always to be 
considered as an evidence of a doubting mind. This should 
be borne in mind by us in our giving and in our hearing 
questions ; also in our reading of the Bible questions and 
in our very modes of private prayer. The Bible is full of 
questionings: “ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” “ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” Questions in our approaches to God in prayer 
may be the best guard against doubting. Lord, I have often 
turned to thee in trouble, and never have turned in vain. 
Shall I come to thee doubtingly at this time? Lord, I have 
thy promise jor this very hour of need. CanI notclaim that 
promise from thee? Questioning may at one time be a proof 
that there is no doubting, as well as be a proof of doubt at 
another time. 

The king sware, and said, . . . Even as I sware‘unto thee; 
«++ even so will J certainly do this day (vs. 29, 30). There 
needn’t have been any question in the prophet’s mind as to 
the purposes of the king, concerning a matter in which he 
already had the king’s promise. The king was ready, how- 
ever, to say again that his promise should be made good 
The word of God’s royal representative ought to be a sure 
word, There ought to be no need of doubt concerning it. 
However it may be with any earthly representative of God, on 
a throne or off a throne, the word of God himself does stand 
sure. One of his promises can be rested on, when all the 
universe seems going to ruin. David said he would not lie, 
God says that he cannot lie. David’s word did hold good in 
this instance. God's word holds good in every instance. 
Yet there are plain promises of God which not all his chil- 
dren count sure. If only God’s promises were fully and 
always believed by those wh> profess to be his loving and 





devoted children, there would be an end to the worry of 
God’s children ; but there would be no end to the work, to 
the successful work, of the children of God. Look to the 
promises; and you’ll have no need to look anywhere else for 
comfort or strength—unless you doubt those promises. 

The king also said, ... Cause Solomon my son to ride upon 
mine own mule... and say, God save king Solomon. ... For he 
shall be king in my stead (vs. 33-35). If any of us were heredi- 
tary monarchs, it would be right for us to do a good deal of 
planning for our sons who were to be our successors. But 
those of us who are not hereditary monarchs ought to have 
an interest in our field of’ work, as it is to be after we are 
through with it, and in our sons and successors, who are to 
take up the work which we lay down. A man cannot bea 
good ruler, a good pastor, a good superintendent or teacher, 
or a good parent, who cares nothing, thinks nothing, does 
nothing, for his work as it is to be when he is no longer in 
charge of it. Planning for the future is sometimes the chief 
duty of the present; sometimes the only duty of the present. 
So it was in David’s case. So it may be in ours. When 
planning for the future is our chief duty, it ought to have 
our best attention; and it never ought to be out of our minds. 
Planning for our people, for our scholars, for our children, 
for our home, for our school, for our parish, in view of their 
needs after our death, may be the most important work and 
the best work of our life-service. 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L, BURROWS, D.D. 
Key-phrase, Work AND WIsDoM. 
Oct. 5. Wrecked Ambition. 


Working for a throne. 
Without right or fitness. 
Woeful overthrow. ; 
Worth wins. 


Oct. 12. @blations for the Temple. 
Obtained by David. 
Organized by Solomon. 
Opportunities improved. 
Remarkable Prayer. 
Not for { Riches or long life. 


Revenge or pleasure. 
But for { Wisdom to benefit others. 
KK ey-stone. 
Magnificent structure. 
Splendid adornments. 


Sacred furniture. 
Grandly finished. 
A ll Israel Assembled. 
To participate in dedication. 
To respond to the king’s prayer. 
To worship in God’s house. 
To rejoice together. 


Oct. 26. 


Nov. 2. 


Nov. 9. WN ovel Interviews. 


A heathen queen. 

Asks hard questions. 

Gives splendid presents. 

Is astonished and enraptured. 
Nov. 16. Degeneration. 

The wisest show folly. 

The best are tempted. 

Sometimes fall into sins. 

Restored through repentance. 
Nov. 23. W ise Counsels. 

Obeyed by the prudent. 

Despised by fools. 

Warnings against 
Nov. 30. Invitations. 


{ Bad companions. 
\ Riotous mischiefs. 


Listep and learn. 

T Consider and practice 
Choose best things. 
Fear and love God 


Dec. 7. Strong Drink. 
Woe and sorrow. 
Fightings and babblings. 
Leads to { Hurts and ugliness. 
Perils and pains. 
Death and hell. 
Dec. 14. Delusions. 
Frivolity. 
Dissipation, 
Of { Splendor. 
| Riches. 
Anything perishable. 
© bedience to God 
Begun in youth. 
Comforts in age. 
q { Blessed life. 
\ Peaceful death. 


Dec. 28. MM emoranda of the Quarter’s Lessons. 


Insures 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

David in Old Age.—Picture the king of Israel as an old 
man; he had been king for forty years, his mind was still 
clear and bright, but his body was feeble. He did not seem 
like the strong man who lived in caves or on the mountains 
for months and years, nor like the ruddy-faced youth, who, 
through summer heats and sunshine, or in the chilly sights 
of winter, lay under the stars watching. lest wild beast or 





robber came to his father’s flocks. In his strong manhood 
he had sometimes thought of this time of life coming to him, 
and he had prayed, “ When I am old and gray-headed, O God, 
forsake me not.” Is there any fear that God will ever for- 
sake those who love him? Ohno! he has promised to be 
faithful always, as long as life lasts, and tenderly to care for 
the weak, even to old age. David had borne many heavy 
sorrows which had helped to wear away his strength, and 
make him old and feeble. He had many anxieties for him- 
self, his family, his army, his priests, and the worship of 
God, and for the interests of the whole people of Israel. 
What were some of the sorrows brought upon him by the sins 
of others? Whatsomeof the griefs brought by his own sins? 
In what had he always rejoiced? What did he once say 
had followed him all the days of his life? Where did he 
say, “I shall dwell forever”? If the old king were so sure 
he would dwell in the house of the Lord forever, need he be 
sorry to leave even his beautiful palace and his beloved city ? 
It was not so much for himself as for his people; they had 
not done all for God which he had planned and could not 
live to see, and for their sakes he thought much of the time 
when he should die. God had talked with him of his sleep- 
ing with his fathers, and he knew that soon he must leave his 
throne, and one of his sons would be king in his place. 


The Old King in his Palacc.—There he was, his princes and 
servants all around or near by to do as he bade them, when 
he was told that Nathan the prophet had come in. Who 
was Nathan? Always a true friend to the king; when 
David sinned, Nathan had not been afraid to show him the 
evil he had done, and had comforted and prayed for him 
in sorrow. David had told him his plans, and the prophet 
helped him to know what was best and wise. When David 
would have built the temple, Nathan brought him a message 
from God—what? This prophet was the man who came in 
bowing low before the king. He had not come to ask favors 
or honors for himself, but to bring important news. “ My 
lord, O king,” he said, “have you said Adonijah should 
be king, and sit on your throne? He is now having a great 
feast outside the city wall; he sent for all the king’s sons 
except Solomon, and the captains and the priests. They 
killed oxen and fat cattle for the feast, and they are all eating 
and drinking, and they shout and say, ‘God save king 
Adonijah.’ They did not ask me to the feast, nor the cap- 
tain of thy bodyguard, nor thy son Solomon.” ‘“ Have you 
said Adonijah should be king and not told me thy servant, 
who has helped thee to know the will of God.” 

A Faithless Son.—Who was Adonijah? For what son had 
David said,“ Would God I had died for thee” ? This was own 
brother to Absalom, and like him was handsome and vain, 
and wanted to rule. Like Absalom he had chariots and 
horsemen and fifty men to run before him. He had been 
petted by his father, for he had never refused him anything 
he wanted ; and so when his father was old and feeble he 
determined to belp himself to the kingdom and the crown, 
and thought it so easy he need not raise an army, but gather 
a few chief men and let them call him king. Had he 
learned the fifth commandment any better than Absalom? 
Does it not seem a pity that David’s last days should be dis- 
turbed by another faithless son? ‘ 

Bathsheba.— David answered Nathan by actions not alone 
by words. “Call Bathsheba to me.” She came and stood 
before her husband. In the name of the Lora he repeated 
the promise he had made to her years before, and which she 
had reminded him of that day, that Solomon her son should 
reign after him, and sit in his place on the throne. Proud, 
happy time for the beautiful mother of Solomon; she bowed 
low before David, and said, “ Let my lord king David live 
forever.” No time for delay, since a half-brother was mak- 
ing himself king. “I will make Solomon the king, and do 
it this day.” “Call the priest and Nathan, and the chief 
captain of my bodyguard,” said the king. 

Solomon King.—Solomon was young, only eighteen years 
old, but wiser than his brothers, for his father had taught 
him to fear the Lord. To the men he had called, David 
said, “ Take my bodyguard, and let Solomon my son ride on 
my own mule.” That was one which only the king could 
ride; was it not better than Adonijah’s chariots and fifty 
men? “Go to the valley,” said David, “let the priest pour 
the holy oil on Solomon’s head, and the prophet pray for the 
spirit of the Lord upon him, let the mighty men blow on 
trumpets, and shout, God save King Solomon, for I have 
appointed him to reign over all Israel and Judah.” 

Back to Jerusalem.—-W hile the procession went and returned, 
David stayed in his palace. For what do you think his heart 
was praying ? Coming back, crowds joined the company, there 
was music of flutes and trumpets, singing and dancing for 
joy, till the city rang again. How did David welcome the 
new king? With something for him and for us better than 
a crown of jewels—a golden text, a precious sceptre, a secret 
of success. Know God. Serve him. He told him how— 
with a perfect heart and a willing mind. 

Make this practical by questioning on similar explanations 
in many former lessons Tell! of the fate and the fear of 
Adonijah, how he came back trembling and alone, and whither 
he fled for safety. Tell of Solomon's forgiveness of him, and 
of the promises of peace. He feared Solomon would kill him; 
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but he whose name meant peace, and whose reign was a picture 
of the Prince of peac », whose throne will last forever, began 
to reign by showing brotherly love and a forgiving spirit. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


A Conspiracy Crushed.—Nathan and Bathsheba play skil- 
fully into each other’s hands; and while Adonijah is pushing 
his plans, they are enlisting the favor and power of the mon- 
arch. Before the queen is through with her complaint, 
Nathan comes to court, and is duly announced. David calls 
him in, and he at once proceeds to reinforce the queen’s 
statement, Roused by this, the king recalls Bathsheba, and 
confirms his promise to her. He then, with characteristic 
energy, proceeds to give rapid instructions as to the counter- 
plan to be pursued. The anointing and proclamation of 
Adonijah as king must be forestalled. Prophet and priest and 
king must swiftly co-operate to overturn the project of the 
usurper. The anointing and formal installation of David’s 
heir must take place immediately. Thus Adonijah’s hopes 
will be crushed, and his plans nipped in the bud. The plan 
was well laid and well executed. It was worthy of King 
David, who, though old, was still a lion when aroused. It 
was completely successful; for when Adonijah and his feast- 
ing friends heard of the transactions at Jerusalem, they 
realized in a moment that they had “ reckoned without their 
host,” and that the battle was lost almost before it had begun. 
In an instant all was confusion, and every man was filled 
with plans for his own safety. An overwhelming fear of the 
aged, but now thoroughly aroused king, led every man to 
flee to his home, while Adonijah fled to the altar, hoping 
there to find a “sanctuary” from the wrath of David his 
father and Solomon his half-brother. Thus ended the con- 
spiracy, and thus Solomon succeeded his father David on 
the throne of Israel. 

To teach the facts of this lesson is easy. But it is not so 
easy to draw any helpful teaching from them. It may, how- 
ever, be helpful to use this lesson as a basis from which to 
start a conversation in the class about 

Family Life and its Dangers.—Call attention to the fact 
that many of David’s bitterest trials came to him, not from 
Saul or the Philistines, but from the bosom of his own family. 
It was easier for him to meet and overcome Goliath, than to 
meet and overcome the sneers of Eliab (1 Sam 17:28). A 
stcae and a sling settled the former, but would have been 
powerless against the latter. In later years David’s own 
wife made him unhappy by her contemptible taunt (2 Sam. 
6:20), and proved the fly in the apothecary’s ointment to 
mar the joy of the reception of the Ark in Jerusalem. When 
the king returned to bless his household, the very wife of 
his bosom met him with a bitter sneer. Farther on, the 
erowning sorrow of his life found its roots in the conduct of 
his handsome and talented son Absalom. Rebellion and 
riuin ran riot in David’s own family ; and the tears that Saul’s 
persecution never could call forth, flowed freely when Absa- 
lom died the death of a fool. And now again, in the last 
days of his life, when he might well have been left in peace, 
trouble arises, and that in his own family circle. The ambi- 
tion of another son leads him to forget filial duty and privi- 
lege, and grasp after the reins of government. Eliab, Michal, 
Absalom, Adonijah,—where shall we gather four names rep- 
resenting such troubles for the king outside of his household 
circle? David’s deepest wounds came to him, not in the 
house of his enemies, nor even in the house of his friend, 
but in his own house and family. 

In three of these cases pride and ambition were the cause 
‘of the trouble. In the fourth (that of Michal) it arose 
from groundless and infernal scorn. Are there here no les- 
sons for us in our day? Are there no family quarrels aris- 
ing from the pride and ambition of the children of the 
household? Are there no Michals, who are very ready 
with the gratuitous sneer at whatever they think unbecom- 
ing in any member of the family? David’s experience, 
alas! is often repeated, and the young Christian frequently 
will find that “a man’s foes are they of his own household.” 
Family life should be a “heaven below;” it is too often a 
little pandemonium. In fact, in our day we go even farther 
than David’s family did; when he died, they buried him, 
and left him in peace. But in these modern days, when a 
rich man dies, his own children often fall to quarreling over 
his money, and forgetting not only filial love, but even com- 
mon decency, they drag forth the private foibles and weak- 
nesses of their parent in open court. And all this for what? 
To get a little larger share of the dead old man’s money ! 

In dealing with his family troubles, David, on the whole, 
yeems to have acted wisely. He was placed in very difficult 
circumstances, and doubtless made some mistakes. But it is 


practical teaching is this. When troubles come in the 
family, let each one try hard not to aggravate them, much 
less to be led into acts of retaliation, Let no young disciple 
be led to give up trying to do his best, because some sister, 
brother, husband, or parent is exasperating almost beyond 
endurance, “ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up strife.” Hardly any family is without some 
troubles. Even Martha found fault with Mary. But when 
the trouble comes, if met in a Christ-like spirit, it is sure to 
be more quickly quieted than if met with the spirit of 
retaliation. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Thou my everlasting portion.” 
Sound the high praises.” 

“ We’re marching to Canaan.” 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

* All glory to Jesus be given.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What change in the kingdom was hastened by Adoni- 
jah’s usurpation? (Title.) What solemn charge did David 
give as he committed the interests of the kingdom into Solo- 
mon’s hands? (Golden Text.) 

What period of history is contained in the two books of 
Kings? What was their date of composition? What. was 
the king’s condition at the opening of the book? Name the 
first four sons of David. How many of these were living 
at the date of our lesson? What spirit did Adonijah mani- 
fest before the death of his father? (1 Kings 1: 5-10.) How 
does God deal with such spirits? (Luke 14: 11.) Why did 
Solomon alone, of all his brothers, receive no invitation to 
the feast? In what relation did Nathan stand to the king- 
dom? (Isa. 62: 6.) How did he discharge his obligation? 
(vs 11-14.) How did his duties compare with those of pastors 
in this day? (2 Tim. 4: 1-5.) Name some of the evils now 
threatening the Church. How was Nathan’s wisdom shown 
in his choice of the first messenger to the king? What 
promise did she plead? (vs. 15-21.) What hint does this 
fact contain for us? How was her conversation interrupted ? 
(v. 22.) What reason can you find for a second witness 
appearing before the king? (Deut. 19: 15.) What further 
hint does the event contain for us? (Matt. 18: 19.) What 
significance attached to the fact that one of the messengers 
was a prophet? To what element in character did Bath- 
sheba appeal? How did the account of the two differ? (vs. 
23-27.) What reason had Nathan to expect that David 
would not change his successor without consulting him? 
What indications have we that both David and Nathan pre- 
viously knew the Lord’s choice among the sons? How long, 
probably, had they known it? (2 Sam. 12: 25.) How did 
the Lord overrule Adonijah’s undue haste to seize the 





not for us, who live in glass houses, to throw any stones. 
The lesson for us to learn is, (1) to be very careful that 
family troubles do not spring out of our own ambition or 
selfishness. Let every scholar, whether he be parent or 
child, see to it that no angry word, no unholy sneer, no 
ungodly ambition, on his part, answers the spirit of evil in 
the household. Angels smile, devils sneer. Let us see to it 
that our faces copy the angelic model. (2) The further 


throne? (vs. 28-31.) What aspect of David’s character is 
revealed in the twenty-ninth verse? How soon did he 
| honor his promise? (vs. 32-35.) Why did God choose Solo- 

mon above his brethren? Describe the scene of his anoint- 
| ing (vs. 36-40). How did Adonijah receive the news? (vs. 
41-50.) As both brother and king, what was Solomon’s duty 
respecting him? (vs. 51-53.) Over what kingdom is each 
man called to reign? (1 Cor. 9: 25-27.) To what may the 





predominating evil tendency of each heart be compared? 
How alone can it be kept under? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


PotiticaL Intrieves is THE East.—In spite of its 
seclusion, the hareem is not the abode of peace and quiet 
which one might fancy to be characteristic of a society so 
dissevered from the outside world. The favorite wife is 
always the envy and jealousy of the others, over whom she 
often exercises a kind of tyranny, and consequently plottings 
and counter-plottings go on continually. It required a spe- 
cial pretended revelation to restore peace in Muhammad’s 
own home. The sons of each wife naturally espouse their 
mother’s cause ; and each wife and her children are jealously 
watchful against the others, to secure as much for themselves 
as possible. Hence the history of kingly succession in the 
East is a history of feminine intrigue in behalf of kin; and 
the triumph of one son of the king was often followed, not 
only by the murder of all the successful aspirant’s half- 
brothers, but even of his own mother’s other sons. Adonijah 
was a rival of Solomon, not alone because both aspired to 
the throne, but because they were the sons of different 
mothers; and it was only in accordance with Eastern custom, 
that, when Adonijah seized the crown, Bathsheba, as the 
favorite wife, should exert all her influence with David in 
behalf of her own son. 


Kine AND QueEN.—To an Occidental mind the ser- 
vile address of Bathsheba to her royal husband seems 
strained and unnatural. From the Oriental standpoint it is 
perfectly natural. The tendency of Oriental government 
has always been toward the subjection of woman to her hus- 
band, whether in the palace orin the tent. Readers of The 
Thousand and One Nights will remember how calmly the 
sultin, who is the chief listener to these tales, ordered 
sultana after sultana to her death; and how “the implicit 
obedience which good mussulmans owe to the Commander 
of the Faithful” restrained the parents and friends of the 
slaughtered sultanas from attempting to avenge their deaths, 
In the Bible we have the classical instance of Esther (Esther 
5: 1-8), who penetrated, uninvited, to the presenve of her 
husband the king, knowing that the penalty of his displeas- 
ure would be death. 

AppotntinG a Successor.—The subject of kingly succes- 
sion in the East is one which is involved in dispute. It can, 
however, be said, that the succession was not hereditary, in 
our sense of the term, While a preference would naturally 
be given to those of the royal blood, and especially to the 
eldest son, the king himself appears to have had the power 
of nominating whomsoever he would as his successor. Thus, 
in one of the well-known Arabian romances, an Egpytian 
king appoints one of his shaykhs to reign after him, though 
his own son isliving. At the king’s death, the shaykh refuses 
to mount the throne, whereupon several other shaykhs push 
forward candidates of their own; and the rival parties are 
only brought to harmony by agreeing that none of the candi- 
dates shall be chosen, but that the king’s son, who lives far- 
off in Kerak, shall be made king. In Hanway’s Revolutions 
of Persia, several instances of a similar appointment may be 
found. Thus, at the death of Mir-vais, King of the Afghans; 
neither of his two sons succeeded to the throne; but their 
uncle, Mir-abdallah, whom Mir-vais had appointed as his 
successor. 

It is to be noticed that the anointing of Solomon as king 
took place in his father’s lifetume, so that in the last days 
of David, Israel had two kings, David and Solomon. This 
is illustrated by the custom of those Roman emperors who 
nominated their successors in their lifetime, calling them, at 
the same time, to a share in the imperial power. In this 
way, the person thus chosen became at once co-emperor 
and heir. The Bel-shazzar of Daniel was co-king of Babylon 
in this way; and his mention in Daniel was used against the 
Bible by critics who knew that Nabonidus was reigning then, 
and who did not know, as the monuments later revealed, that 
he had associated Bel-shazzar with him on the throne. 


Tue KinG ANoINTED.—Oil is the symbol of joy, pros- 
perity, and consecration. “ Without oil,” said an Arab 
shaykh on the desert, “I am nothing. But when I have 
much oil [am a man, and my people know that I am a 
man.” The same Divine wisdom which chose the common 
articles of an Eastern diet—bread and wine—as the sign of 
the broken body and the shed blood, chose also a common 
article of food, medicine, and adornment, as the symbol of 
consecration. 

Kings and priests were always inducted into office by the 
pouring of oil upon their heads; and prophets sometimes, 
if not always. This was a custom older than Israel. In 
Ancient Egypt the kings were anointed by the priests, in 
token that they received their appointment from above. In 
some of the sculptures, the gods themselves are shown as 
pouring oil from slender vases over the king, as he stands 
before them, with his crown upon his head. Nor should we 
forget that He who is at once our Prophet, Priest, and King, 
is revealed in that volume of prophecy which is the common ”» 
heritage of the Jewish and of the Christian Church, as the 





Messiah,—the “ Anointed” of the Lord. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO HINDOO THOUGHT.-* 


When and where did the thinking mind first begin to 
shape for itself an independent theory of life? Two 
dogmatic replies would have been made to this question 
at the beginning of the present century. It would have 
been admitted by all that only two nations, the Greeks 
and the Hindoos, had ever invented a system of logic 
and so laid the foundation of a formal philosophy. But 
the Orientalists would have pointed to India as the 
fountain-head of wisdom whence Greece derived her 
philosophies ; and the classical scholar, with equal confi- 
dence, would have asserted the priority for Greek phi- 
losophy, and would have given Hindoo thought a second- 
ary and derivative historical place. As our knowledge 
of Eastern antiquity has increased, both of these opin- 
ions have been seen to beuntenable. Greek philosophy 
and Hindoo philosophy were each native to their own 
soil, and exhibited among many similarities well-defined 
differences of form, and a perfectly independent method 
of development. Which philosophy stands prior in 
time? The question is not yet devoid of difficulty, but 
indications seem to favor the higher antiquity of Hindoo 
thought. 

Hindoo philosophy has never received in the West 
that attention which it deserves. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Professor Max Muller, who had already 
achieved reputation as a philologist, contributed to that 
unique treatise on logic, Thomson’s Outlines of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought, an appendix on Indian 
Logic, which was in fact a somewhat incomplete expo- 
sition of the NyAya, one of the six orthodox systems of 
Indian philosophy. This was, if the present writer mis- 
takes not, the first scientific exposition of a Hindoo sys- 
tem in formal comparison with Greek (and, necessarily, 
with modern Western) logic. The path for this had been 
prepared by the series of translations from Sanskrit 
into Hindostanee and English inaugurated by President 
Ballantyne of the Sanskrit College at Benares, India. 

In spite of the progress which has been made since 
the publication of Max Muller’s little treatise, a work 
which should present a systematic and complete exhibit 
of the various schools of Hindoo thought, drawn directly 
from Hindoo sources, and not filtered through a mass of 
alien Western conceptions, was, at the beginning of this 
year, still a desideratum. That desideratum has now a 
prospect of being, to a great extent, supplied. Ram 
Chandra Bose, of Lucknow, India, and delegate to the 
recent General Conference, in Philadelphia, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has just published a first 
volume on Hindoo philosophy, embracing a complete 
exhibit of the six orthodox systems, which alone are 
generally thought of when we speak of Hindoo philoso- 
phy. A second volume is promised, if a sufficiently 
large public are interested in the work, on the Hetero- 
dox Systems of India. 

There are certain reasons why this enterprise should 
commend itself to all who are interested in the history 
of human thought. Except in the fact that there is no 
organic bond between them, Hindoo philosophy stands 
to Greek philosophy in the same relation that modern 
Arabic does to ancient Hebrew—that is, it presents, 
now, a body of ancient forms in a well-developed system 
which has maintained the features of its primitive 
development with comparative stability. In some 
respects, the early matured and now immobile Hindoo 
systems anticipate the whole development of Western 
philosophy, from Socrates to Hegel. Western philoso- 
phy has undergone, comparatively speaking, a single 
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continuous development, and system has been followed 


by system, as the bud is followed by the flower. In In- 
dia, the six systems have grown up side by side, and 
certain of them stand in the relation of complements 
to each other—different aspects of the one truth—rather 
than of mutually exclusive systems. In these ancient 
systems can be recognized mueh that is identical with 
the latest phases of German idealism. 

In the treatment of his subject, Mr. Bose first dis- 
cusses the sources and the age of Hindoo philosophy. 
The discussion of the sources permits him to present a 
P| bind'o-ore view of the early Hindoo cosmogonies; in the 
discussion of the age of systematic Hindoo thought, he 
wisely declines to dogmatize. The six systems are then 
taken up in order; first, the Sankhya philosophy, or the 
Hindoo theory of the evolution of the universe, and (what 
may be considered as) the counterpart of the Sankhya, the 
Yoga, or theory of asceticism, which is practically a direc- 
tory of those practices by which the extinction of the 
individual (egoistic) eonsciousness is to be secured. The 
exposition of the Sankhya is important in view of recent 
attempts to introduce Hindoo theosophy into Western 
thought; the Yoga will interest those who would see by 
what means nirvana isto be attained. Inthe exposition 
of Ny4&ya, which is best represented, though incom- 
pletely, and to a certain extent falsely, by the English 
“ Logic,” Mr. Bose touches upon ground already cov- 
ered by Max Muller. Here, if anywhere, coincidences 
betweeen Greek and Hindoo philosophy are to be 
expected, for the laws of thought are the same every- 
where. But although we have the Hindoo “ pad4rtha” 
which fairly answers to the Aristotelian and Kantian 
“category,” and the five-membered syllogism which, 
elaborated from a rhetorical point of view, is practically 
identical with the Western three-membered syllogism, 
the two systems show radical differences. Indeed, the 
Nyaya is not purely a system of the necessary laws of 
thought, such as Western logic is ; but a dialectic instru- 
ment for the conviction of one’s opponent in argument. 
The Vaiseshika philosophy, which is next discussed, 
may be described as the metaphysic answering to the 
Nyaya. 

The two remaining schools are the Purva Mimansa, and 
the Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta, systems. The first of 
these is the doctrine of Hindoo rites; the second is that 
important pantheistic philosophy which has colored all 
Hindoo thinking. Connected with this is the theory of 
Maya or illusion, wherewith the Hindoo pantheist heals 
the breach between his theory and the world as it is. 
Mr. Bose points out the moral effects which follow the 
adoption of this theory, and gives point to all in his em- 
phatic conclusion: “ Pantheism is pan-diabolism.” 

A brief but well-conceived chapter on the contrasts 
between Christian doctrine and the Hindoo philosophies, 
follows the exposition of these six systems, and com- 
pletes the book. Asa whole, the volume is unique as a 
popular and complete exposition of the six chief systems 
of Hindoo thought. It will be interesting alike to the 
student of the history of human thinking, and to the 
intending missionary, its value being thus at once theo- 
retical and practical. The general reader will find it 
readable, though for him, its attractiveness will be 
diminished, at times, by necessary technicalities. 





T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, the publishers of the 
famous Foreign Theological Library which has done so 
much to stimulate biblical learning in Great Britain, 
have a care, in their publications, for the needs of begin- 
ners, as well as for those of advanced scholars. They 
issue a series of Bible-class hand-books, and, for those to 
whom even that is too difficult, a series of Bible-class 
primers. This series has been introduced into America 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two of the latest publica- 
tions in the series are the Life of the Apostle Peter by 
Professor Salmond of Aberdeen, the editor of the series ; 
and Outlines of Early Church History by the Rev. Dr. 
Wallis Smith. In the Life of Peter, Professor Salmond 
does not attempt to solve the vexed question of Peter’s 
“ Babylon,” [and he regards it as an open question whether 
Peter ever was at Rome. In The Outlines of Early 
Church History, we have an example of how well this 
elementary series is kept abreast of modern learning, in 
the fact that the bearing of the recently discovered 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, on the sacramental 
controversy, is fully noted. Each volume is accompanied 
with a map. The series is worthy of the attention of 
Bible-class teachers. (18mo, about 90 pages each. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


There aresome books which, at first sight, seem to belong 
Bys- | to technical literature, but which prove to belong to free 
literature—the literature which concerns 4 man as man, 





rather than as a clergyman, or surgeon, or a store-keeper. 
Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler is one of these books. A 
new and rich edition has just been published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. This edition is a fac-simile of Major’s 
edition of forty years ago, and in its fine typography, its 
rich paper, and its antique illustrations, it is a worthy 
body for the thought of the famous angler. It contains, 
of course, Mr. Major’s Essay on Walton. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. Ix, 418. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $2.00.) 


To the natural-history series of stories, begun some 
time ago by Ella Rodman Church, has just been added 
Flyers and Crawlers ; or, Talks about Insects. The same 
characteristics belong to it as to the previous volume. 
It is plentifully illustrated, has little incident, and its 
conversations are sometimes a little too didactic. (12mo, 
pp. 365. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In The Old Testament Student for September, Professor 
Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, presents 
a very complete epitome of, and criticism upon, Profes- 
sor Friedrich Delitzsch’s Wo lag das Paradies *—the 
learned discussion by the brilliant young German Assy- 
riologist of the question of the site of the garden of 
Eden. As Professor Delitzsch’s treatise is not available 
for the ordinary American student, Professor Brown’s 
able summary of it, is specially valuable.—By the way, 
in view of the popular character of this magazine, would 
it not be well to deny German affectations admission 
into the foot-notes? What beginner would recognize the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society in ZDMG, or 
Schrader’s well-known work on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament, in KAT? 


In the first verse of the Samaritan Version of the 
Pentateuch the Hebrew word dara (created) is repre- 
sented by the nondescript word ¢-/-m-s. Much has been 
written in the attempt to explain this word. Noldeke 
compares it with the Arabic ée/sam, our “talisman,” and 
thinks that the Samaritan translator conceived of crea- 
tion as a work of magic. Hottinger, on the other hand, 
takes the Samaritan word as primitive, giving it the 
meaning “to create, to fabricate;” and he explains 
telsam as a derivative from it, meaning a “thing fabri- 
cated,” and so a “magical charm.” Both of these theo- 
ries are superseded by the researches of Dr. Heidenheim, 
who points out that é-/-m-s is simply a literal corruption, 
through the confounding of similar Samaritan letters, of 
a word adapted from the Arabic. In this view of the 
case the final s does not belong to the root; and the 
t-l-m is, to one familiar with the Samaritan letters, an 
easily explained corruption for kA-l-g. The verb khalaga 
means in Arabic “to form, to create,” and it is the ordi- 
nary equivalent in the Arabic versions for the Hebrew 
bara. Dr. Heidenheim believes that the Samaritan 
translator, knowing that dara did not necessarily imply 
creation out of nothing, chose,in its stead, an Arabic 
word for his translation; just as in English we use the 
Latin-English word “creation” in a sense which it did 
not bear in classical Latin. This is rendered more 
probable by the fact that in Numbers 16 : 30, where the 
verb dara is used without reference to the creation of 
matter out of nothing, the Samaritan translator uses 
simply the Samaritan form of the same verb, dara, which, 
of course, is common to the various Semitic dialects, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884 





Pennsylvania, state, at Greenville..............00.-.s00-s October 7-9 
Maine, state, at Portland ..............sc00 sceeeee ...October 14-16 
Canada, territorial, at Brockville...................«...Oetober 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua................c000 November — 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 

—Two sessions were held by the Wethersfield and 
Berlin Sunday-school Union, at its recent fifty-second 
anniversary, which was announced to be held in the 
Congregational Church of Kensington, Connecticut, 
September 9. Congregational and Union Sunday-schools 
of Wethersfield, Berlin, New Britain, and half a dozen 
other Connecticut towns in the vicinity, constitute the 
Union; and reports from loca! officers and addresses on 
general Sunday-school themes made up the exercises oj 
the anniversary. The Rev. H. B. Roberts, of West 
Hartford, was announced to open a discussion upon the 
duty of the Sunday-school worker to the children out 
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side of the Sunday-school, and the topics of review and 
music were also to be considered. 


—Among the mountain-tops of Western Maryland, on 
the picturesque grounds of the Mountain Lake Park 
Assembly, all sorts of Sunday-school and secular instruc- 
tion was being imparted during the closing weeks of 
August. Attention having been already called in these 
columns to the plans of the Assembly, it only remains 
to be said that those plans were successfully carried out, 
including a normal course similar to that at Chautauqua, 
a beginner’s class in New Testament Greek, and numer- 
ous lectures. Among the interesting exercises strictly 
in the Sunday-school line was the “ Chalk-talk” of 
Secretary J. B. Phipps of the International Executive 
Committee. The Rev. Dr. W. M. Frysinger of Baltimore 
‘had general charge of the Assembly’s work. 


—Bibb County, Alabama, held its fifth annual con- 
vention August 28 and 29. Six Mile, the place selected 
for the meeting, is situated several miles from the rail- 
road, and the roads leading to it are not of the best. 
This did not, however, prevent about two hundred ear- 
nest Sunday-school workers coming together to talk over 
and pray for this branch of Christian work. There is a 
very general interest in the Sunday-school cause in Bibb 
‘County, which was evidently increased by this conven- 
tion. The discussions were of a practical nature, and 
mostly concerned the discouragements and difficulties of 
country Sunday-school work. Mr. J. D. Cooper, of Cen- 
treville, was elected president of the association; and 
Dr. J. W. Brand, of Randolph, was made chairman of 
the executive committee. Centreville was chosen as the 
next place of meeting. 


—Present success and a promise of future prosperity 
were evidenced at the recent session of the Nebraska 
Sunday-school Assembly, held from August 18 to 28- 
Mr. F. I. Foss, a young lawyer of Crete, has presented 
to the Assembly a tract of land, consisting of over one 
hundred acres, just outside the city, along the banks of 
the Big Blue River. The citizens of Crete have sub- 
ecribed $5,000 for improvements, and several buildings 
have already been erected on the grounds. The condi- 
tions of the gift are that $10,000 shall be raised as a per- 
manent fund, and that the grounds shall always be used 
for a Sunday-school Assembly. In case the conditions 
are not complied with, the property reverts to the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. The 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Massachusetts, has been ap- 
, pointed superintendent of instruction. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—From Canada comes the announcement that the 
SSunday-school Association of the Dominion will hold 
its nineteenth annual convention at Brockville, Octo- 
ber 21-23. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—For some months past, Frank Leslie’s Sunday Maga- 
zine has been publishing a series of biographical accounts 
of prominent Sunday-school superintendents throughout 
the country. That in the October number, just issued, 
contains a sketch of the work of Mr. Thomas S. Strong, 
the superintendent of the Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Sunday-school, New York, of which the Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson, the writer of the homiletical articles in the 
lesson helps of this paper, is pastor. Mr. Strong is a 
graduate of Yale College. The data in the article men- 
tioned above, give a membership of 379 te the school, 
which has a library of about seven hundred volumes. 


—While many city Sunday-schools have closed for a 
month or two, during the summer months, the North 
Baptist Sunday-school, on West Eleventh Street, in New 
York City, among others, has held a session on every Sun- 
day of this year, with the teaching of the lesson for the 
day either from the desk to the school in a body, or by 
the teachers to their respective classes. Previous to 
September 7, the date when the regular two o’clock ses- 
sions of the school were resumed, the superintendent 
had printed, and distributed, small sheets giving in 
brief what the school has done, and what it hopes to do, 
and urging renewed earnestness on the part of those 
connected with it. 


—Naturally enough, the home missionary organiza- 
tions of the various denominations, seek the larger and 
more prosperous places of the West in which to plant 
societies which will thus be more likely to speedily 
become self-supporting churches. This policy, though 
it be wise and business-like, has the disadvantage of 
leaving the poor and destitute communities stil] poor 
and destitute as regards religious instruction. Right 
here the Sunday-school frequently comes in to supply 
“the lack. “But for the American Sunday-school Union,” 





writes a Missouri missionary of that society, “ many des- 
titute communities would be entirely neglected.” Other 
Sunday-school workers, West, have noticed the same fact. 


—lIn noting the progress which has been made since 
the good old days when teachers’-meetings were not 
considered an essential part of the outfit of a good Sun- 
day-school, the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, says, 
in an article in The [Glasgow] Sabbath School Maga- 
zine: “The time, I think, has now gone by when it 
could be imagined that the teacher’s work before school 
consisted in putting on his hat and gloves. It is recog- 
nized now that the Sunday-school teacher must prepare ; 
that the happy-go-lucky style of teaching, the stand- 
ing before a class and saying what comes uppermost. is 
no longer permissible. If there are teachers who still 
indulge in this sort of thing, they must be made to under- 
stand that they represent a species which the law of the 
survival of the fittest is fast killing out. If future gen- 
erations come upon a trace of them in the fossil state, 
they will regard them as most curious specimens, and 
marvel how such poorly furnished specimens were ever 
able to exist.” 


—Together with that widening of the intellectual life 
which has been so marked a feature among al! Christian 
denominations in the present century, there has also 
been a marked deepening of the devotional spirit. One 
evidence of this in the case of the Sunday-school work 
of a particular denomination may be mentioned. 
Throughout the Archdeaconry of St. Albans in Eng- 
land, special services for the deepening of the devo- 
tional life among Sunday-school teachers have recently 
been held. In each case the service consisted of a brief 
liturgical exercise, followed by special addresses, with 
intervals for meditation and prayer on related topics. 
Thus, at one of the four centres of the Archdeaconry, 
the general theme was, “ The teacher’s need of the Holy 
Spirit.” The first address was on “The Spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding,” followed by an interval for 
meditation and prayer on the question, “ My teaching: 
has it grown more skillful?”” The subject of the second 
address was, “ The Spirit of counsel and might ;” and for 
the second interval, “My influence: has it grown 
stronger?” The third and last address was, “The 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord;” and 
the subject for the last interval was, “ My life: has it 
grown holier?” 


EVANGELISM. 


—Since the last information published regarding the 
McAll mission in France, four new stations of the mis- 
sion have been opened, making ninety-four stations in 
all_—of which twenty-six are in Paris itself, and ten more 
in the immediate vicinity. Since April two more 
American auxiliaries to the mission have been estab- 
lished,—one at Troy ; New York, and the other at Newark, 
New Jersey. In the grand boulevard Bonne Nouvelle 
at Paris, a new station of the mission has recently been 
opened, which bears the name “Salle Baltimore,” oy 
“ Baltimore Hall.” 


—Prahran is a suburb of Melbourne, Australia, and 
it gives its name to a new evangelizing enterprise 
inaugurated some time since to do home missionary 
work in Melbourne and its vicinity. The Prahran Gos- 
pel Mission Hall was originally conducted in connection 
with a young men’s coffee-room, and the latter organi- 
zation was rather the more successful of the two; buta 
visit fem the Salvation Army aroused much interest in 
mission work proper, and the coffee department was 
closed that the room it took up might be otherwise used. 
The society now has a hall capable of seating several 
hundred people, and employs many methods of evan- 
gelizing work. In the arrangement of its services the 
children receive a large share of attention,—for there are 
annually a children’s flower show and a children’s pic- 
nic; and every Sunday morning a children’s church- 
service is held at eleven o’clock. The young people also 
have a Bible, temperance, and anti-tobacco society, 
whose meetings are held weekly. There are, moreover, 
general classes for Bible study, and prayer-meetings of 
various kinds. The work of the mission is conducted 
on an annual income of $1250; but some five thousand 
dollars more are needed at once to erect a building 
better suited to its use than the one it now occupies. 


—Among Canadian evangelizing agencies, the Tor- 
opto Mission Union has at once taken a prominent place, 
although as a regular organization it only dates back to 
April of the present year. At that time, at a meeting 
held at the residence of Mr. W. H. Howland, the mis- 
sion was formally inaugurated, and arrangements were 
made to lease premises forits use. Later a building was 
erected, and an annual income ef $1600 was sevured 





without trouble. Indeed, it is the purpose of the society 
to dispense with collectors, and to avoid direct solicita- 
tion, trusting to its own semi-monthly publication, and 
to notices in the columns of other journals, to lay its needs 
and aims before the Christian public. In the new 
building, now nearly completed, religious services will 
be held upon every week-day evening, and at such hours 
on Sundays as will not interfere with attendance upon 
regular church services. The need of such work is 
evidenced by the fact that there are in the city over four 
thousand families utterly destitute of church privileges, 
—families which the churches could not readily reach, 
were the attempt made. On the list of the directors of 
the mission and of the Willard Tract Repository with 
which it is connected, appears the name of the Hon. 
S. H. Blake of Toronto, well known to the Sunday- 
school workers of the United States and Canada. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—In a Boston paper is the statement that “ the legis- 
lature of Vermont has forbidden the use of tobacco by 
teachers and pupils in the public schools.” 


—It is gratifying to see how well the temperance agi- 
tation is being kept upin England. It is stated that 
there were 6,126 petitions with more than half a million 
signatures sent up to Parliament this year in favor of 
the Sunday Closing Bill, and there was not a single peti- 
tion against the bill. It will be remembered that Scot- 
land secured a Sunday closing law many years ago, so 
that, if the English bill is passed, Sunday drinking will 
be largely put a stop to, throughout Great Britain. 

—Upon the vigilance of railway employees, the lives of 
many, besides themselves, frequently depend. And it is 
a wise precaution that forbids to them even the moder- 
ate use of stimulants, since he who drinks a little con- 
tinually, will drink too much occasionally. The great 
through line west from Chicago, on which the penalty 
of dismissal] follows the slightest indulgence in alcohol, 
even upon a single occasion, will, sooner or later, be 
fully repaid for its vigilance, through the added immu- 
nity from danger thus secured to its property and pas- 
sengers. 


—If life in Russia seems to many a Russian hardly 
worth living, says a London paper, it is not because the 
curse of drink presses so heavily upon the people, as a 
whole, as is frequently supposed. Indeed, in the middle 
and upper classes, the use of liquor is less general than in 
Western nations. The drunkenness is principally among 
the ignorant and degraded city and country laborers; and 
among them it is so universal that it brings the sum total 
of drink consumed very high, despite the examples of 
abstinence already referred to. Something like ten 
quarts of brandy is the rate of consumption of that liquor 
for every man, woman, and child in the empire. The 
proportion, in the larger cities, of drinking-saloons to 
the population is about the same as in New York or 
Philadelphia—one saloon to every 125 inhabitants. 


PERSONAL. 

—The Hon. S. Brainerd Pratt of Boston has a rare 
private collection of Bibles, which has been more than 
once mentioned in The Sunday School Times. Mr. 
Pratt’s collection has recently been increased by the 
addition of a set of proof-sheets of the fac-simile edition 
of the famous Sinaitic manuscript. The value of the 
proof-sheets is enhanced by the fact that they bear the 
autographic annotations of Tischendorf himself, the dis- 
coverer of the manuscript. 


—Not long ago the Episcopa) Church and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church each lost its senior bishop. And 
now the same loss falls upon the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in the death of Bishop Pierce, whose 
sickness showed dangerous symptoms in the last week 
of August, and who died in the first week of September. 
Bishop Pierce bore the reputation of being not only the 
first orator, but the first scholar, of his denomination; 
and his loss will be widely felt in the church for which 
he labored so long and so faithfully. 


—One of the British scientists now visiting America 
is Sir William Thompson, of Glasgow University, Scot- 
land. Sir William, who is among the foremost mathe- 
matical and physical scholars of the time, and who con- 
tributed not a little to make the Atlantic submarine 
telegraph a possibility, was, for part of his stay, the 
guest of the Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, of The New York 
Evangelist ; aud Dr. Field contributes to his own paper 
a genial sketch of the man and his work, emphasizing 
the fact that Sir William finds nothing, in his profound 
knowledge of science, to interfere with his faith as a 
Christian believer. It may be added, indeed, that one 
of the mental pictures which every student of Glasgow 
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carries away with him, is that of Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson, seated in the chapel with 
a big Bible before him, and listening rev- 
erently to every word of the preacher. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times ia given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 








Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 


House Cleaning. The best thing ever pro- 
duced for this and all kindred purposes is 
James Pyle’s Pearline. It makes the house- 
keeper do the work more satisfactorily in less 
than half the usual time without the aid of 
soap, or anything else, and its great value in 
the Kitchen and Laundry is attracting wide- 
spread attention. Sold by Grocers every- 
where, but beware of vile imitations with 
names that sound like Pearline. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J, B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., ip this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost, 








G* “Geikie’s Hours with the Bible.” Vol. III. 
x covers International Lessons for this quarter. 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
__ Publishers, Chicago, Ill, Send for Catalogue 


ORDER 


The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Order pap ys Serres Supplies, and save money. 


Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & ¢ Co. 
Warp & DRUMMOND, 1 6 Nassau Stu, N.Y. 
Ppt ESRYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 


TION, 1SH— BOOK S—Cohestout Street, 


THE, BEST SUND LY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S List, 














T. ¥. GROWELL & CO., pincel'New Tort.” 
R% Epvwarp Everert Hae's new novel, ** The 
Fortunes of Rachel,” 25c., cloth $1.00,in Funk 
@ Wagonalls’ Standard Library, 10.and 12 Dey 8t., N.Y. 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. New 
A R DS list free. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM, 122 Nassan St., N.Y. 
s Pry : B FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL! 
E Promise Book snisteeoucPentts tam 
LET EVERY YOUNG MAN READ 
“ Infidel Objections, Considered and Refuted.” 
THOS, NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., N. Y._ 
T H. B. GARNER, B 710 Arch Street, 
Form'ly Smith, English,@ Co. PHILADELPHIA. 
_ SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
Phillips Brooks’s Sermons. 
12mo, 2% Sermons, 340 pages, paper covers, 50 cents. 
Sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 
The October Number of 
“Everybody's Magazine and Labor of Love” 
contains portraitand sketch of the life of Rev. 
A. F. Schauttier, so well Known in 8.8. work. 
Send 3c. stamp for nample copy. Address 
Db. R, Niv 


R ER, Albany, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERLODICALS, 
and all Sunday-scheoeo!l Supplies, 


Seton of papers and Catalogues sent free on 
appl - 


N22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a 
history of the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, 
written by himself; also dissertations concerning 
Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just, 
God's Command to Abraham, etc. Translated by 
William Whiston, together with numerous ex- 
Planatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one 
large octavo volume, 880 double-column pages, 
Price, in cloth, $1.40. Postage 25c. extra, 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whis- 

ton, is a title familiar to every one. As a book of 

highest historical value, of surpassing interest, a com- 
nion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
olds a place in literature such as no work of modern 


origib can assume to reach. This is much the best 
edition in the market, and cheaper than the very 
cheapest. 











books came safely, and [I am not only sur- 
prixed, but also delighted with them. If you had not 
ex plaines how it was you could issue them so cheaply 
and still make a profit, I should think you had started 

asa benefactor to mankind, and were almost giv- 

them away, and woeing money all the time," — 
@, H, Aumun, Jacksonville, Oregon. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
902 Chestnut Strest, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, by the Rev. Dr. H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The 


Sunday School Times, is now ready for delivery. 


About 400 pages. Price, $1.60. 





With all the many books available for the instruction of the Sunday-school teacher, there is still a 
place for a volume devoted exclusively to showing the Sunday-school teacher of to-day what his proper 


work is, both in Sunday-school and out of “6 
ay 


new book has been prepared by the Rev. Dr. H. 


and is now offered to the public. The Table of Contents is as follows: 


hool, and how to do that work. To fill that place, a 
Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School’ Times, 


Part 1.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S TEACHING WORK. 
THE TEACHING PROCESS. 





Chapter 1. Its Nature. 


SECTION I. 
NOT ALL TEACHING IS TEACHING. 

Teeghing and Teaching; Vague Notions of Teach- 
ing; One Hindrance to Knowledge; Claiming is not 
Having; How many “ Teachers" are Teachers? 

SECTION IL. 
TELLING IS NOT TEACHING. 

A Common Error; No Teaching Without Learning; 
Ignorance of Long-time Hearers; A Good Teacher's 
Great Failure; e Pump and the Bellows; What 
Telling may do. 

SECTION III. 
HEARING A RECITATION IS NOT TEACHING. 


Hearing is not Teaching; Reciting is not Laocwing? 
Rote-questions bring Rolcompwers, Buying Books 
does not Bring Knowledge; Blind Alec of Sterling; 
Parrot Mathematicians; What Memorizing cannot do, 


SECTION IV. 


WHAT TEACHING IS. 


Showing Errors is not Showing the Troth; Indefi- 
niteness of the Definitions; The nee of All Teach- 
ing; Teaching Inciudes Learning; Other Meanin; 
for Teaching, than Teaching : Two Persuns Needed 
make One Teacher; A Teacher’s Other Work than 
Teaching. 


Chapter 2. Its Essentials. 


SECTION I. 
YOU MUST KNOW WHOM YOU ARE TO TEACH. 
Why you should Know your Scholars; Absurd Teach- 
ing: ell-informed Ignorance; Children's Lack of 
Knowledge; All Things to All Men; Giving a Pre 
acription. 
SECTION II. 
YOU MUST KNOW WHAT YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


Scholars may Study, but Teachers must: A Boston 
Blunder; Knowing about the Lesson, Without K now- 
ing the Lesson; A Yorkshire Method; What you must 
be 


Sure of, 
SECTION III. 


YOU MUST KNOW HOW YOU ARE TO TEACH. 


Knowing How is Essential to Well-doing; A Doctor 
with all Kinds of Knowledge but One; The Need ofa 
Vent-bole ; Choosing your own Method. 








Chapter 3. Its Elements. 


SECTION I. 
HAVING THE hee THOSE YOU WOULD 


No Teaching without Attention; What Attention ts; 
Attention on the Play-ground; Attention in the 
Army; Attention in the Sunday-schoo!; Attention at 
Family Prayers, The Necessity of Holding Attention 
as well as Getting it. 


SECTION II, 


MAKING CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU TEACH. 


Making Truth Clear is More than Declaring Truth; 
Intermediate Agencies in the Transfer of Ideas; 
Words Leas Expressive than Visibie Objects; Signs 
have not Always the Same Meaning; Speaking in 
Unknown Tongues; Children's Lmpressions from 
Unfamiliar Words; Cultivating Stupidity; Getting 
the Return Message. 


SECTION IIT. 
SECURING YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK. 


Need of the Scholar’s Help; The Learner must Give, 
to Keep; Telling, a part of Learning; The Difference 
between Teaching and Preaching; Influence and In- 
struction; Cleansing a Mind, not Furnishing it; 
Teaching not the Teacher's only Work; Philosophy 
of the Teaching-process. 


Chapter 4. Its Methods. 
METHODS: IN PREPARATION. 


SECTION L 
HOW TO STUDY YOUR SCHOLARS FOR THEIR 
TEACHING. , 


Difficulty of Showing how to Know Human Nature; 
The Science and the Art of Teaching; Color-blin 
Teachers ; Old Sermons for New Hearers; Aptness to 
Teach; The Child and the Chinaman; Knowing a 
Child’ s Character; Knowing his Surroundings; we 
ing his Attainments; How to Compass all this, 


SECTION II. 
HOW TO STUDY A LESSON FOR ITS TEACHING. 
What Solomon and Paul would Need; What Study- 
ing a Lesson Means; Having a Plan of Study; Old- 
Time Plans and Later Ones; e Order of True Study; 
mee Too Much; Testing One’s Prepara- 


SECTION III. 
HOW TO PLAN FOR A LESSON’S TEACHING. 
Necessity of a Teaching Pian; Tantalusand bis Suc- 
cessors ; Bugbear Meth of Teaching; Being Scien- 
tific without Knowing it, Various Lights from one 
Pe a Ananias and Sapphira, A Beginning, a 
Middle, Soe 


‘and an Ending; Keeping within Time; 
Teacher’s Way of Doing. 


METHODS: IN PRACTICE, 


SECTION I. 
HOW TO GET AND HOLD YOUR SCHOLARS’ 
ATTENTION. 


The Teacher Responsible for bis Scholar's oy & 
Forcing Another's Inclinations; The Eyes and the 
Tongue, Lessons from the Pulpit; i Right; The 

lackboard, Seen and Uuseen; A Sheep-sbearing 
Utilized . Holding as Well as Getting. 


SECTION II. 
HOW TO MAKE CLEAR THAT WHICH YOU WOULD 
TEACH, 


The Main Point Now; Startingat the Bottom; Work- 
ing Patiently ; Using Illustrations; A Patteru Exam- 
a: Avoiding Symbolic Lan 7 Miracles Simpler 
bap Parabies; e Help of the Scholar's Eye. 

SECTION ITI. 
HOW TO SECURE YOUR SCHOLARS’ CO-WORK IN 
LESSON-TEACHING. 

Finding the Scholar's Level; Knowing Too Much to 
Teach ; Putting Children at Ease; Giving Them Some- 
thing to Do; Naaman and Gehazi; Modes of Ques- 
tioning; Gall’s System; Fitch's Mistake; How Not to 
Do It; Scholars’ Questions; Class Slates; loter-work- 
ing Plan. 

METHODS: IN REVIEW, 


SECTION I. 
TESTING THE SCHOLAR’S KNOWLEDGE. 


Examinations Needful in all Schools; A New Appll- 
cation of Pharaoh's Dream; beng wee A of Frequent 
Testings, Elijab and Ahab; One Scholar's Progress; 


Methods of Test Questioning; Father Paxson’s 
Trouble; Getting What You ant; The Test ip 
Testing. 


SECTION II, 
FASTENING THE TRUTH TAUGHT, 
Overand Over Again; A Lesson from the Jesuits; 
How Mucb Keview ng is in Order; Our Liability to 
Forget; The Method of Jesus; Paul's Method: Repeti- 
tion as a Pulpit Power; Repetition in Literature; 
Class Metbods of Repetition. 


SECTION III. 
NEW-VIEWING THE WHOLE. 


A Threefold Work in Reviewing; How a Child 
Learns to Read; Gain of a Perspective; Three Lessons 
New-viewed; The Thirteenth New Lesson; Specimen 





New- Views. 





Part tI.—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S OTHER WORK THAN TEACHING. 





THE SHAPING AND GUIDING OF SCHOLARS. 





SECTION I. 
HAVING AND USING INFLUENCE. 


The Meaning of “ Influence;” From the Heavens; 
Voluntary and Involuntary; A Right Purpose; Uncle 
John Vassar; A member eacher; Specimen 
Superintendents; Thomas Arnold's Power: The 
Power of Character; The Church Window; The In- 
carnation; Unconscious Tuition; Losing an Ideal; A 
Teacher’s Responsibility; Now, and By and By. 


SECTION II. 
LOVING, AND WINNING LOVE, 
What Love is; No Power Like Love; Love tn a 
Garret; Every Man Has a Heart; Love as a Duty; 


Instances of Love; All Can Love; Christ’s Image 

Reproduced in Love, 
SECTION III. 
MANAGING SCHOLARS WHILE PRESENT. 

Practical Details to be Considered; What Managing 

Means; Gain of a Great Need; A Troublesome Class; 

A Teacher's Sufficiency; Testing the Teacher: A 

paration Needful: At the Teacher's Home; A 

Word ip the Ear; Specimen Scholars; A Class as a 


; A Teacher's Helpers; Having What You 
Want; A Slow Work; The Bronze Finisher 


SECTION IV 
REACHING SCHOLARS WHEN ABSENT. 
Danger of Losing the Absent; Causes of Absence; 
Gain of Work for the Absent; The Apostie John and 
the Robber; Calling Back the Truant; Writing Let 
ters to the Absent; Gain through Letter-Writing. 


SECTION V. 
HELPING SCHOLARS TO CHRISTIAN DECISION. 
The End and Aim of Sunday-school Work: Con- 
founding Conversion with Regeneration: Urging the 
Wrong Child: Mistaking the Spiritual State of Otbers, 


Seeking to Learn aScholar’s Needs; Helping a Scholar 
to the Right Stand. 


SECTION VI. 
COUNSELING AND AIDING AT ALL TIMES. 


General Duties of a Teacher; The Sunday-school In 
the Plan of God; The Family, the School, and the 
Pulpit; Advantages of the School over Family and 
Pulpit; The Clergyman over All; Helping Scholars 
im Secular Concerns; Roles into the Ministry; 
Duties Never Conflict; Guiding a Scholar's } nea 1 





1 
Caring for Christian Scholars; A Lesson from the 
Looms; The Final Judgment. 





TEACHING AND TEACHERS will be mailed, 





of its price, $1.50. Address JOHN D. 


postpaid, to any address upon receipt 


WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. Mason's 
edition, with 86 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

A new and elegant edition of this quaint old classic, 

printed on fine calendered paper, in clear and hand- 

some type, with all the illustrations of Major's edition, 


“ Inall respects one of the most complete and attrac 
tive forms in which this charming English classic bas 
been given tothe public. We know of no edition in 
which the student can find this notable work more 
delightfully and —y <4 presented for study or 
reading.” —Christian ion. 

RED-LETTER POEMS, By English men and 
women, from Chaucer down to the present day. 
16mo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25; alligator leather, 
cushion covers, $3.00. 

“As a compact, inexpensive, popular hand-book, 
and work of English pvetry, it is without a rival.”— 
N. Exraminer. 

SWINBURNE’S POEMS. Selected and edited 
by R. H. STopparp, with Introductory Preface. 
16mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.25; alligator leather, 
cushion covers, $3.00; 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50; 
8vo, tree calf or full morocco, $6.00. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. Lllustrated edition, 
8v0, cloth, gilt, $4.50; full morocco, $9.00; tree calf, 
$9.00. Elegantly illustrated with 16 full-page origi- 
val drawings by the best artists, and engraved by 
George T. Andrew. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lady 
CaLcoTT, Witb illustrations. Elegantly printed 
and bound in red cloth, giving in concise and easy 
language all the essential facts of English History 
for Young People 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.”’— Buston Advertiser, 

HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. SymrIneTton, 
with an Introduction by Lyman ABsort, D.D. 
Square 16mo, 75 cents. 


“ No book of an equal number of pages, outside of the 
Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the boys 
of America than this.”—Journai of Education. 


WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS, By Fave Hon- 
TINGTON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A story of fifty 
years ago. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressty 
for this Work. 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London. 


There are three books which ought be found in every 
household—the Bibie, an )nglixh Dictionary ,and 
a BIBLE DICTIONARY, The necessity of we 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of 
thethird. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means so widel 

circulated as desirable; but it is also true that ali suc 

books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances ip Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical schularship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and ps pecage d expressed. by the intelli- 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-scbvoo) teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit is the work 
which the py now ofler tothe American public 








Dr, William Smith's Dictionary 
Antiquities, os Geography and 


Natural History of the Bible. 


A book petvessshy admitted, by those most competent 
to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENG LISH LANGUAGE, [ts Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five ip number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in Both Europe and Ainerica, and ee have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionar piers under the direction and 
superintendence o R. SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
w can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
mali, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custom and article of use 
among Jewish and contemporary nations, to 
whicb reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha 

e most recent researches of Kobinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in determining questions hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary. admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. 

The publishers bave spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanica) execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. 
contains ever I, pages and 150 illustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. ‘eo make 
this a popular edition the price 
has been reduced from $5, and is 

‘ 


sent. postpaid, to any part 


now 
ef the United States or Canada for 
&@ Agents should write for special terms.-@B 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
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EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel papef, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
@e-FREE FOR THREE MONTHS.-@8 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at One Dollar a Year. Each 
number contains abont 2) EXCKLLENT PORTRAITS 
and comprehensive biographical sketches of notable 
“Men and Women ofthe Hour.” Tointroduce it, will 
besent FREE 2 MONTHS to any ADDRESS, 

L. Kiopscu & Co., Publishers, 92 White St., N. Y. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


of Sunday-schools who are thinking of intro- 
ducing a new singing-book this season should 
send 25 cents to THe Century Co. (33 East 
17th St., New York), for a sample copy of 
Dr. Robinson’s “Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-school.” The leading papers of 
almost every Protestant denomination call it 
the best work of the kind yet published. It 
is different from other Sunday-school books 
in many ways, both internally and externally. 
The pastor of the Memorial Church, of Buf- 
falo, says: “The book is making our school 
more worshipful.”. The 170th thousand is 
just coming off the press. 


CHOIR SINGERS 


SHOULD GET A COPY OF 


Rock of Ages. 


BY J. W. BISCHOFF. 


Mr. Bischoff's Meg setting of the grand old 
words, makes one’of the finest solos for soprano or 
tenor voice, that has ever been published. It is effec- 
tive in the highest degree, and yet not beyond the 
ability of choir singers in general. 


Price, GO Cents, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Best Book Extant 


For Camp Meetings, Assemblies, Devotional 
eetings of every character, as 
well as for Churches, 


OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 of the choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 


BY MAIL, EXPRESS, 
Music edition, Board Covers, 85 cts.; 75 cts. 


Words only, Board Covers, 22 cts.; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
____ $1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LATEST AND THE BEST! 
ee OF RAISE 


NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 pe dozen. Speci- 
men copy, post-paid, 35 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 3. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents single copy by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen by express, 
express charges unpaid ; $30.00 per hundred by express. 

Specimen 5 SHU “EY +. address. 

io 3.8 JEY, Publisher, Dayton, O. 

For sale by booksellers. 5 tii 
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Newest, Bricutest and Beet Book for Sunday 

— a. 1s — FULL OF GEMS. 
ud ten 2-cent stamgs for sample copy. 

THE FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO., Springlicld, Ohio 


OUR SABBATH HOME! Promax’ Sw 


One copy mailed 35c. J.J. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 













Phila. 5c. Sheet Music Co., 1236 Ri Ave. 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for bm kA 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings 
with George Muller, written by himself. With an 
introduction by Dr. Francis Wayland. A new 
edition, including his visit to America. Price, 
cloth binding, reduced from §2.00 to 60 cents. 
Postage 10c. extra. 








George Muller is one of the most remarkable men 
ofthe century. ‘Ihe work which he has accom plished 
is without its parallel in all past history—it certainly 
is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge of 
the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. 
Galileo discovered that “ the world moves,” and New- 
ton the force that moves the world,—Muller has in 
some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. 
His life and work are wonderful evidences of the 
truths that moral force is, after all, the greatest, as 
well #s the most mysterious in the universe, and that 
the power of faith is as real, while more potent, than 
any other in God’s creation. This“ Life of Trust” has 
thrilled, inspired, and moulded the lives of tens of 
thousands, and long will continue so to do. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





‘ REMEMBER. 


For the protection of 
the consumer we stamp 
every yard with the be- 
low stamp. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 





‘SEE YOU GET IT. 
Looks like SILK VELVET, 


AND COSTS 
One Third as Much. 








STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 


ARCADIA 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK says: ° 


“Of all annoyances as connected with ‘ La Toilette’ 
none js greater than the purchase of some material, ap- 
parently the very thing required, and the subsequent 
findingthat appearances are deceitful, and money, time, 
and trouble have all been wasted In the acquirement of 
an article whose beauty was trarsieat, and durability 
nil. Since our first recommendation of ARCADIA VEr- 
VETEEN every purc*aser } as reiterated the praise we 
bestowed. Many makers would have contented them- 
selves with having thus gained public favor, but the 
great competition in Velveteens, and the praiseworthy 
determination not to be surpassed, have led the manu- 
facturers of the ARCADIA VELVETEEN to be constantly 
seeking improvements, which has resulted in the pro- 
duction of the genuine woven fast pile with Genoa f 


LADIES! 


can get it by asking forit. DO SO 


SOLD BY STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER. 


| WINTER 




















You should remember this brand 
no more than a poorer quality, and yo 





@anamaker’s, 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15th. 
We owe you a full statement 


of the fact about the adultera- 
tion of linen. It is getting 
worse and worse. This year 
itis going tobe worsethan ever 
before. Last year there was 
only one large store in Phila- 
delphia besides this that did 
not put in its windows cotton- 
and-linen to be looked at for 
linen, and of course to be 
sold for linen. There is one 
store in New York in which 
linen is sure to be linen; and 
only one so far as we know. 

Is it of any importance 
whether linen is pure or not? 
Cotton is prettier, evener, 
new ; turns yellow and gets 
fuzzy, washed a few times. 
The smoothness and beauty 
of new cotton helps the sub- 
stitution ; for they tempt the 
| eye and delude the judgment. 
| Linenis lumpy, never smooth; 
and yet the smoother it is, 
the more like cotton, the 
better, Is it any wonder that 
cotton is sold for linen? It 
ts important that linen be 
linen, 

Can you tell which is 
which? In a difficult case 
not one merchant in ten can 
tell which is which, and be 
sure of it. When our buyer 
goes to a maker of linens 
abroad, one of his first things 
to say is: “Don’t offer me 
any ‘union yoods,’ I may 
not detect the cotton to day, 
but I shall find it and hold 
you responsible for it.” Any- 
body is liable to get cotton in 
with his linen That isn’t the 
trouble. Most merchants 
want it. They want the 
beauty and the price and the 
profit ; and are willing to take 
their chance of reputation. 
And the public is by no 
means reluctant to be cheat- 
ed... It will believe almost 
anything of what is pretty 
and seems to be cheap. 

' We are not saying that 











every merchant that selis cot- 
ton-and-linen cheats; far from 
it. Wehave already intimat- 
ed that a very considerable 
part of the buying public 
wants cotton-and-linen, and 
doesn’t want to be told 
of the fact. Most merchants 
sell what is wanted as it is 
wanted. There’s no cheat- 
ing in that. But we don't 
like the business. We pre- 
fer to sell linen for linen, and 
nothing but linen for linen. 
And the reason we prefer it 
is because we think it a fairer 
thing to do, and in the long 
run more profitable. 

We are not over-critical 
upon others. We sell linen 
for linen; let others do as 
they will. 


JoHn WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets. and 
City-hall square. 


UPLEX DIANO 


TWO IN ONE. 








The D 

stool, or in i d pupil 

fro pfayers at ibe suave instrument eye tH 

lar ‘KNITTING MACHINEMFG.CO 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MFG.CO 
CHIOOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. A. 


26 CENTS 


FOR THE 


PLEX STOOL. for 
ustrated, is unearpassod in beau’ 
or 
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Favorite Illustrated Dictionary, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. | 
Illustrated with 670 Engravings. 


A full list of | 


. Abbreviations with explanations. This valuable book 


also contains a great number of Foreign words and | 
phrases alphabetically arranged, with English trans- 
lations, and the French gives phrases spel led phoneti 
cally. 320 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Sent 
post-paid, for 26 cents. Two-cent stamps taken. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
S02 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. — 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, | 
and have them at hand for reference, should | 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage | 

aid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a | 

andsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These | 
binders have been made expressly for The | 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best | 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in | 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file | 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, FUBLISHER, 

725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
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The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ANINTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 

The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 


| ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 


venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
[IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D, 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
* By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D, 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall), LL.B., Ph.D, 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D. D, 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin or. . B. Riddle, Phillip Schatff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs, W. 
M. Thomson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable, 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of The Sunday Schoo! Times, con- 
taining a series of short articles by these and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and rea! need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would puta copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our +e 
School, if we bad to dosoat our own expense.— 
Oongregationalist. Boston. 
“The publisher of TheSunday Schvol Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 
pers published in the Times near the beginning of 
he year. I[tisa convenient little pamphiet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 

sket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse. N. ¥. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 

“We advise every Sunday-schoo!l teacher to procure 
acopy of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The Observer, 
Bowmanville, Canada, 

“This little volume will be specially usefui to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.” — The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the mostlearned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 

.a& large amount of valuable reading matter.”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — Zhe Christian 

Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“A valuable little book.”"— The Advance, Chicago, MN. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
_725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ 


Life and Words ef Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 ceuts. 

“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feel- 
jng."’—Literary Wort, 

“A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 

point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 


| rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 


the extent of reading it shows.” —Dr. DELITZSCH. 

“ Asa picture of the civilization of Christ's time and 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
knowledge is not the product of aspecial cramming 
tor this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears 
less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous: while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.""— Harper’s Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
_ 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well ag the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year 2 


“ 
“ 
“ 





4 each. 





5 to 9 copies....... 
10 to 19 copies........ 
20 copies or over 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
ne address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
vilice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

m another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper. has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, U the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due Sor the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 


Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly r 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also ‘the one to 
which it has been’ sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the 
the club he subscribes for ta 
gf 4 eS 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller sehools, which, on account of having but 

pw teachers, cannot form large c lubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
fame rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement o% 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this ee n “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application, 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one addres) any number of copies each 
pag tl fir four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
vighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, Pior ten nm shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


r- 
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ublisher by stating that 
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FERRIS’... 


CORSET WAISTS 


ARE THE 


BEST MATERIAL 
BEST SHAPE 

seer BEST FINISH, 
(p>, PERFECT IN F] IN FIT, 


FOR ALL AGES. 

INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Puysicran will recommend them. 
Ask your merchant for them. 

Take none other. Send for Circular, 

SOLD BY THE LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., MFRS,, SI WHITE ST., NEW YORK. 


STAMPING 


stamping on 
it will not rub. 35 Pa 
sington, Aivrasene SE it Flow Embro!- 
7 dery, acts, a igs, ures for 
ailt ines, Outlines, &e. 
der, digtributor, catalogue and 
“9 Sample Book, sowing 
nearly 500 of our choicest designs anc 
a rabets, including The Owl, The 
enaway and the Spider's Web 
Alphabets. Price, $1.00. Sample 


\\, Book and instructions, 2c. Our No. 2 
Ourte 

Patterns of roses, dai- 

ies, fh - sam nm rod, phd, os Lang &c., werth singly 

S300. With this outfit you can start business and 


in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
T. E. PARKER, Rt, Lynn, Mass, 


TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get. Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waaste’’ Embroidery—-sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send # cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRoapway, NEW YoRK. 


‘Briggs’ Transfer Pape TS. 


, or ron transfers these designs tO 


New aaeueat ss roy sete eaiyies rica 



















for Embroidery 
New Oatfit. Fu Full 
bing SS: w- 








make enough 





-00, contains all above | 





THE 


STATE FAI 


AT 


PHILADELPHIA 


FROM 


Sept. 8 to 20. 











RETAIL THS 


Snodgras§, 
Murray & Co. 


Market & Ninth Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Cloths, 
Sealskin Cloths, 
Winter Cloakings, 
Uister Cloths, 





| Men’s Coatings, 
Fine Trouserings, 
Heavy Overcoatings, 
Boys’ Cassimeres. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


BALL'S 












ST ET, ERRATA SE RE ANCE 
The ONLY oars —~ ph that can be returned b: 
its ae) 1 after t ecks wear, if not foun 


PER FeeTt) uy UeAleE Aes 


in every respec 
Made in iety of styles yand ces. Sold 
Nose overs sty os of worthiess a4 


class dealers everywhere ware 0 
by None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
“ A well-known bank president” has 
written for a Chicago weekiy an article 
entitled“ Where Has the Money Gone?” 
Ifheisamarri od man, with large famil 


of active children, we advise him to loo 
over the bills for shoes— Evening Call, Phila 


A parent in Philadelphia an- 
swers the above thus: *‘I found 
thata GOOD Shoe was cheapest 
and that the SOLAR TIP was 
Best, and have SAVED FIFTY 
PER CENT. on Children’s 
shoe bills by buying them only.”’ 


CAUTION—Be not deceived as there 
are hundreds of imitations of the 
SOLAR TIP, such as “Sole Leather 
= ” etc. Every genuine pair has trade- 
on sole on which is maker’s name 
“JOHN MUNDELL & CO,” 


A‘ for Burt's Shoes. They fit perfectly. 
factured by Edwin C. 


Silk Pieces }} 


| kinds, some w a. 8 





Pr setle se] = 








Manu 
. Burt & Co., New fork. 


The best One Dollar Package of Siig 
eces - fl Pay put va wh 

per yd.; makes one full Bs with 

uares and ‘Stitches. 

















\¢ ram of et. ; , 

PATTEN, 33 West ith Street, ew on 
“NONPA L" VELVET . The 

ae ‘Hiegaat, verviceabis, Inewpeastv®. 


It is, perhaps, needless to add that this wonderful 
exhibition is made at the house of 


STAWBRIDGE and CLOTHIER, 
| Market St., 


For the comfort of out-of-town patrone, there is a Bureau of | 
| Information, a Department to check Bundles, a Parlor where 
friends can meet, the latest magazines and papers read, letters 





| 





Ladies who intend visiting the State Fair, to be 
held at Philadelphia from September 8th to the 20th, 
should bear in mind that there is another exhibition 

| in the same city that will perhaps prove of equal | 
| interest to them—an exhibition of all the new things | 
jin dry goods gathered from Paris, Berlin, London, | 
; and all the other centres of European fashion. Prob; 
‘ably the most pleasing part of this great Fashion 
| Fair will be the fact that the prices on all descrip- 

‘tions of dry goods are lower than they have ever been 
before, or likely to be again. 








Eighth St., 


Filbert St. 


W anted 


Every one to know that we 
have selected a large variety of 
patterns out of our stock of 
Wilton, Velvet, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 
carpets which we are now clos- 
ing out to make more room for 
our newer designs. Experienced 
retail carpet buyers will, if they 
see the styles, examine qualities 
and hear prices, be convinced 
that we are offering great bar- 
gains. 

J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers, 
809, 811 and 813 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 









T.BHagstoz & Co, 


(Successors to Mornean & Heapty.) 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tuomas B. Haasroz, _Peitadeiphia, Linn 
’ 


JaMus Bumpick. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Ff all, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia ; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
Pays new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to 
1,000, ond upwards. 
wTUSI SIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are Invited: to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on a: — jon, 
Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility, WILLIAM KNABE & CO., and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore, 112 Fifth "AV enue, N. Y. 
ars MASON and HAMLIN Organ and Piano 
‘0., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs, 











PTICAL & MU SICAL WONDERS. 
Particulars. Harbach Organ Ce, P 


Phila REE 





CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa. 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 





A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 | 


pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
Royal 8vo, cloth, This is the gentwéne and entire 
edition of Cruden's great work, 
Sent to any part .>. Veiies Bae post-paid, on 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
808 Chestout St, Philadcip 





WORTH REPEATING. 


RR 


SOLITUDE. 
[By Ella Wheeler.] 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you ; 
Weep, and you weep alone ; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 

Sing. and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh—it is lost on the air; 

The echoes bound to a joyfal sound, 
But are slow to voice your care. 


Feast, and your halls will be crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by ; 

Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train ; 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 





THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


[From Canon Westcott’s Revelation of the Father.] 


I am the Light of the world, so Christ 
said, and he said also to his disciples Ye 
are the light of the world. The corres- 
pondence of the two phrases is most start- 
ling, and yet this prerogation of light- 
bearing is indeed the necessary conse- 
quence of discipleship. When Christ 
ascended from the earth he did not wholly 
leave it. According to his own promise 
he is now seen outwardly in those who 
are his. Each Christian reflects in his 
measure the light which he receives. 
Each fulfills, as he may, in the sight of 
men, some fragment of his Lord’s office. 
So we are each constrained to consider 
with what ministry we are severally 
charged as sons of light. 

Christ, as the Light, opens the secrets of 
the visible order of Nature. We too on 
our part by reverence, by tenderness, by 
patience, by watchful and loving care for 
all creatures, can make it felt about us 
that we look for him and see him in his 
works, and know that through them he is 
still waiting to teach us more of the won- 
derful things of his law. 

Christ, as the Light, reveals the terrible 
fact of darkness. And here, perhaps, our 
consciences convict us of dissembling too 
often in daily life the conviction which 
we feel in our hearts. We smile at evil, 
we dally with it, we do not confess in act 
that we hate it with a perfect hatred. 
And the temptation to this false indifferent- 
ism is the more perilous because it comes 
to us in the guise of humility and self-dis- 
trust. It is not then without cause that 
we are reminded that there are woes 
in the Gospel: that Christ himself said 
For judgment I came into this world, that 
they which see not may see, and they 
which see may become blind. 

Christ, as the Light, is the type of unity 
in manifold co-operation. It is tor us then 
looking to him to hold what we know in 
part, as believing that he will complete 
our partial knowledge through that which 
he reveals to others. And we may be sure 
of this, that he will ever trust most, hope 
most, love most, who believes most firmly. 

Christ, as the Light, is self-attested. And 
what dare we say of Christians? Amidst 
all failures and weaknesses is it not still 
true that the Christian life, wrought out, 
as we ourselves must have seen it wrought 
out, in suffering, in sickness, in poverty, 
borne and transfigured through the power 
of the Saviour; wrought out by the use of 
splendid gifts "and high station and large 
means, consecrated and blessed by the 
love of the Saviour, is the best witness of 
Christ to those who are without? The 
age of saints, let us thank God, is not yet 

ast. 

Christ, as the Light, sweeps onward to 
new regions, and thither it is our charge 
to follow him. As we look back we can 
see the course of his Church in a pathway 
of glory broadening through all the ages. 
And let us not doubt that the pathway 
will broaden still. Meanwhile our part is 
clear—to look to the Light steadily, to 
receive the Light heedfully, to spread the 
Light untiringly. The Light -annot mis- 
lead us, and cannot fail us; it is the Light 
of Life. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 


New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for stamp. 


THE POPE M’P’G CO., 
—588 Washington St., Boston, } Mass. 







KE SPRIN VEHICLES re the easiest 
TOURER: best ae BHICLE in next issue, 


SLAW UT Fare 
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September 20, 1884.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 





Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





Rev. W. Randoiph, 









FREE SAMPLE 


ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Worden, 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, Rev. B. M. Paimer 


Rev. John Potts, 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 


Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Hon. F. Fairbanks. 






tions Published. 







PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 
















PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Price and New Photographs. 


BAXTER.C.SWAN 


244$..2"4 aSr, 
“7 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of sangest "vad Bolle. 





CHURCHEPARLOR 
URNITURE 
MF'D BY 








Greatest Ex oe 
Illustrated Catal 


ue mail 
CLINTON H, MENEEL 
Troy 


BE LL COMPANY, 





» Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority ov erall others. 


ICROSCOPES 7 Telescopes, Spectacles, Barome- 
ters, Thermometers, Photo- 
Cyne Outfits for Amateurs, Opera Glasses, ete. 

H if. Walmeloy & Co., successors to R. & J. 

Beck, Philad’ List free to any address. 


MAGIC: Leaner ee 
STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUTES. 


©. YOUNG, 731 Arch S 


CHURCH 2X? ,.0ncu woenrruns, 


e. S. C. Small 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portiand St., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT SUITS Manufactured by Shaw, 


Applin & Co., 27 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston. Send for Catalogue. . 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide 
Church Lamps. ' ner, 36 36 South Second St, Phila. 
































IN CANVASSING. TERMS 

A BOOM FREE, James H. (G., TERMS 
1, 000 4 AGENTS wanted for a new book, 
S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


WANTED Men and: Women Agents. James E. 
dé WwW HITN EYey urseryman, Rochester, N.Y 


WANTED AGENT, TO SOLICIT FOR ACCI- 


dent insuTance in the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, 320 Broadway, New 
York, which insures at half the rates of stock come 
panies. % Write for terms to agents. 
A Mutual Benefit 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4.2. utne! Beneat 


ited to members of Evangelical Churches. 














Insures 
from $500 to $3,500, nly 16 assessments in four years. 
CSS Wanted. Liberal Commission. Address 


SPENC ELEY, Sec’y, P.O, Box 1654, Boston, Masa. 


AGENTS WANTED for the now book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps, Marion sviend, and 18 other Eminent 


Writers. heage. way~Agents sell 10 to 
20 a.to4- D. Send for Teoviees. ‘Gos Terms, Specimen Plate, 
D. WORTHINGTON & OU..Hartford. ‘Conn. 


AGENTS \: wanted for Buried Cities Recovered. 
Buried Nations exhumed; obliterated his- 
wer rewritten. The doings of Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest re- 
searches. Testimony from Pyramids, Temples, and 
Ruins. Plain toachild. Richly illustrated. New maps, 
Low price. Sells Pag Subscribers delighted. 
BRADLEY,GARRETSON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLAINE AND LOGAN: The Life and Ser- 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. Sander- 
son, D.D., in Revised Edition of $50 or nad sseureee. 
A standard work. Illustrated. 550 » $2.00. Also, 
ria? Life $6 Sete [OR |Ges i cs Hendricks. 
By T. E. Willson, Editorial Staff N.Y. World. 548 Ins 


il oat! d, $2. Each outfit 0c. To A ents CAND 
and outfit $2. Apply at once, LEVELA 
E. B. Treat, Pub., New Y ork, 


' AGENTS WANTED_For the Lives of 


BLAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
LOGAN,| HENDRICKS, 


In 1 Vol. by T. W. Kyo: by How. A. Baryum. 
Authorized, heoetial Com lete, ive Best and Cheapest. Each 
vol.. 500 pages, $1.50. 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free. 








HARTFORD PU BLISHING co.. Hartford, Conan, | 





5000 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 


to sellthe RICH, NEW 


TREASURY OF SONG, No. 2. 


By the distinguished editor of Ne. 1 of which 
100,000 have been sold. Ne. 2isall new enn. 
right Songs, Glees, Ballads, Anthems, Sentences, etc., 
in great variety.by the most celebrated compesers 
living. Over 500pp. elegantly bound. Only $3. Con- 
tains over $75 worth of the richest new songs not te 


be had elsewhere. Will sell beyondall conception, | 


| RIDGWAY 


Investigate this immense chance to make Petey 
Send for circulars, sample songs, etc. 


HUBBARD BROs., 723 Chestuut Se. Phil 








ver | 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the er 
miral_ Comm: anding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 
__neers, Conductors an and Railway men. 





ST recognized as TH 
ST for all uses in whic 
c Af time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY'S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers). who give a FULL warrantv. 





\ 
JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and w ithout doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and w ell alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘EVERY ONE é ° FLUID 
SHO ULD BEEF 
USE EXTRACT. 





Physicians recommend it—Druggists sell it. 


WARREN'S FLrour 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known. e best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S&S. 


Makes the most atable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 


our Illustrated Pamphlet, which issent 
to any address, and 8 10ws the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 








FRANKLIN MILLS CO., CHicaco, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
For DYSPEPSIA, 
@ DIABETES, 
LUNG Troubles & 
Nerveus Pebility. 
NEW AST EET RIRING BREAD 
Six pounds Ad, to pbyeicane and clergymen whe 
will pay trans: Send for circular. 
F L0 UR TOWN 
WATE RTOWN,N.Y- 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


wm One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town. -“@a 
AND GEMF R—Free from Bran or Starch 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
Warranted absolutely pure 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
well as for persons in health. 





i 
eS ow: Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


}URKEE’S SALAD DRESSIN 
PURE, WHOLESOME, AND in¢ CRIT IOUS. 


ATMORE’S PLUM, PUDDING 








HE ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
+ Mass., offer special inducemen ts for teac *he st orders. 











FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


With thirt v change 
of pot itions, farier, 


Chair,C bran. erlstaet 


a Beaaty lisitons 
> sim 


yet ADJUSTABLE 


sien 
city. thing to an exact 
= icignce Orders mail at 


y. Goods 
Wilson Adjust 

able ahippede, 9.3 Wilson Adjan 
Sond stamp for il 1.Cirenlar. @aGiBroadway.New ork 









tw 
Gan Works, Pit 


REFRIGERATOR, 
Serect Philadelphia. 











BATH OF BEAUTY. 


NEANWEIME and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk- 
Crust, Scalled Head, Eczemas, and every form of 
Itching, Sealy and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying properties of the 
CuticuraSoap. Absolutely Pure. An exquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chap pped 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is infi- 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere. 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 
Send for ‘“ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


SAVE YOUR EVEG! ( 


Protect Your Sight 


BY USING ONLY THE BEST 


Spectacles and Eye-Glasses 


Made from the finest quality of pure white Optical 
glass, mounted in handsome, light and durable frames, 
sent by mail, postpaid, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. Send for Illustrated Catalogue containing valu- 
able information for the preservation of sight, and 
full instructions for fitting the eyes. Save money by 
purchasing direct from the manufacturer. 

1 goods gugranseed | as represented, or 
money refonded. Addr 


OPTICAL & TONIC EYE-WASH M’F’G CO., 
673 Broadway, New York. 
sar AGENTS WANTED. _SEND | FOR TERMS. 











ence 





tn Sa re 
The Missouri Steam Washer. 
The Quickest and most Thorough Wash- 
sag Machine ever made. 
Retail Price, $10.00. 
to Dealers and Agents. 
Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Machines sent to any address (where not 
onsale) charges prepaid on receipt of $ 10.00. 
Washes, Steams and Bleaches the ar- 
ticles at the same time; Saving Labor, Time, 
Soap, Clothes, Mending, and last, but not 
least, Health and Life. 
JOHNSTON BROS., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES, 
300 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo 
Third & Arch Streets, Philada., Pa. 
313 South State Street, Chic ago, Ills. 


- BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


Liberal Discounts 


and indorsed by theusands of housekeepers. Your 
DS WILEBI to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S, WILTBERGER, Prop.» 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., BOBBINS: aoa 
Street, Falladelphin, ote offer st divewsiactl 


‘ ty 














INN.. . for Anformation regarding investments. 


TO INVESTORS 
Theundersigned ed will 
nesotiate jane for 

you secured b Lppees 


Tet-class Real patate | in M Ane. 
aoe on yea Co., Minn aie 
theamount of theloan, ty yuarantoed 
met 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1 rT. years in business in this city.* First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Az’t., Minneapolis, Minn 


INVESTORS Ge 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, Wiggs | rhe sag mm 2 Real Es- 
tate Loans Reid te een te Satis- 
faction GUARA ED.” For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. a. x Y. ri ity, As Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan, Security La ree. rest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet,wit testimonials, sam ple forms,etc, 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N.F. Hart, f L. ‘erkins, See’y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres. Auditor, GN Ww. Gillett. "Treas. 


ORTGAGES 


the Kansas-Missourl 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
43> CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.68 
Negotiates only, the mnost estrable Besa ‘gu tim 
cured by_first Mor or m= 
proved Farms in tern d Western 

bsolute safety and id satisfaction. 
Tnterestand papaem collected an 
expense xoeed on Extensive pooner 
pres ¢ ex que-thh value of property. Choice 
on de constantly, on han 


We refer to any o} 
the following: North. 
rup & Son, Bankers,or 
B Wan Fs af Wyandotte, 

oe, Kansas; 


mmerce, 

fant ‘of rcs Be one or Co. Bam ¥ Sesoonl Bank, 

— = Rise % Ly County D 

Lawre'! ; J. D. Bro Pres. Conn. Fire 

Tne. Co. ‘Hartford, Ct ; R. L. Wright ee sof the iy 

ity Trust and Safe Deposit Co., P +> pack 

Kehior, Leavenworth. Kai. Kesey Oi pity, Be 
eller, ven wo! an 

D.D., ‘Chancellor Univ. of pei, Lippincoti 


% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


gFARM LOANS! 


rt eon ar ree. 1 NEV Et H 
LEY Mok oes dnave Mi une run 
= ani ve 
A DOL RR ots inci or interest on any loan 
made here. — collected and sent to you, fre 
of cost, each year. ‘These loans are very safe, an 
pay. nearly thiee U. s BO Iam known 
as much as s Sand recom- 
mended by leadi en and clersymen, 
East and eat—men for whom 7 hav ve been 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
*7_REFEREN ES “es 
ag WM. L. GAGE, D. D., Hartford, Conn 
M. E. GATES PH. D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 


New nswi yr 
Dr “Wu. J. “MILNE. Set Geneseo Normal School, 


Gepensn N. Y. 
Hox. EM 'TOPLIFF Manchester N. 
Eev, JOHN W584 X Lake Cit Mion. 
eogutent sat tal etic Brit 


Wnts COCHRAN & NEW PORT, ST. ST. PAUL, 

























Conn. 
; 

ers’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
The Congregationalist, “bopten’ N. ¥. Observer. 

All are Pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, with a references, letter —— 
old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, 
tree on application. Mention this paper.® Ad 


|| €. P.CATESciisn ronisoates_ 


"HEAT YOUR HOUSE*\"' 


\NARM Alp 
FURNACES 


THE BE IN THE W 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUS Tes GAS | 


MANUFACTI 


JREO B A 


FULLER WARREN pou 


Y.NY. CLEVELAND,O 


G GHAL LETT. NEW YORK. 








TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS f25 Tr"? 
Places in he varie 
ARRISON & BROTHER, 
1435 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 


“A CORNSTOVES and R AN GE §, and 


WESTMINSTER Base BURNERS, are the bes 


SLATE MANTELS = io fide ; Aven P CES a. 


: a THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, TH 5 ES iH FRS SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hallers 

(Buited te all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pam 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfeld, hie 
Are the Best. Send 


’ 
BURPEE S SEED for Lilustrated Cata- 
logue, W. ATLEE BuRPEK & Co., , Philadelphia, 
SEED EMONOMY in the GAKDAN, 7 
Plants, Bulbs and Requisites.a 

Catalogues Free, HENRY A. DKEER,716 Chestaus St.Pboile 

oR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN Rooyine Co., W So. Seeend St, Pbila., Pa. 


~ Maat, Fo | Springfield, ©., are the fr~ 
vonate tine $3, Spee *Pumpe and Iron Fens. 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THE PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF BIBLE STUDY AND TEACHER TRAINING. SUCCESSFULLY TRIED BY 


5,300 MEMBERS LAST YEAR. 





NOW MODIFIED AND ENLARGED TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF EVERY a SABBATH-SCHOOL 


Includes courses parallel and preparatory to the International Lessons, and on practical Sabbath-school methods. 
Annual fees, 50 cts. each, to schools of five or more, 
Isolated members, 75 cts. 


annual term of six months, from Nov. 1 to 
which includes all expense for text, pamphlets, tuition, etc. 


The Bible Correspondence School consists of a union of local B. C, | 
schools, cach conducted by ite own president, who presents an annual | 
of Sabbath-school Work. THE | 
BIBLE, PAMPHLETS ARE 

| 


report of work done to the Secretar 
T BOOK Is TH 


LY 
SSUED MONTHLY containing elaborate guides to the study of the 


Bible and of Bible Teachers’ methods, 


The local B. C, School may 


WORKER IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





May 1. 





ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. 


1. Hold weekly or monthly meetings under the president. 
2. Without meetings study at home and recite in writing. 


3. Without meetings, or even written exercises, members study at 
home. 


One 


4, Pursue the work of the Bible Correspondence School as a careful 
Bible Reading Course, 


The local president may combine any or all of these methods in con- 
| ducting his school. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR NEAT TERM. 


1. Lessons easier and shorter, 


2. System of reporting simplified and thoroughly organized. 


Enrollment books now open, 


| 3. Certificates granted to all averaging 50 per cent. in their studies. papers 


Organize at once, and send list of members (giving fudl name and post-office address of each ) 


4. Fing-<wo prizes, amounting to $500, awarded for best examination 


JAMES A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











~ “UPSALA 

CATHEDRAL” 
AND 

“PETERBORO,” 


HAIG’S FINEST 
ETCHINGS. 


™ _~— 
nswer,” 





R other choice Engrav- 
. Etchings; Paintings. 
‘= Mirro Tasteful Picture 
mes. All ‘the ROGERS GROUPS. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Established Enlarged and 
1875. THE SHELDON. Improved 1883, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. City by the yond 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 1'¢ hours from 
York; 2 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadel ph y 10 
minutes from Long t ranch, Recommended by most 
eee erections. Ocean water ana electric baths, 
steam heat. Passenger elevator. Iron fire esca 
Wone pane cowne arveston spring. High, dry land; air 
filled with the mingled ozone from the pines and cold 
breezes from thesea. erect drainage. Nomalaria, No 
mosquitoes. Terms moderate. Open all the year, Cir- 
culars. WELCOME FE. SHELDON, Owner and Manager. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 


= 
















having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION, 

WHY AM I NUT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 


CO .% ATION. 
HI OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
=x 
P},. =~ (OD. 
pres 
~ ot 
F KS 
T > 
Te MES OF OUR LORD. 


1. * .1¥ OF LIFE, 
TEMPERANCE, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. 
each, Address, 


Samples, 5 cents 





New, by J. G. Shee, | 


THE UNION TRUST CO., Gil AND GI3 CHESTNUT ST. ' 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000. | Paid Up Capital...........ccescserereerereeenseed $500,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. ! 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- | 
mittee, alone or in connection with an indiv dual appointee, 

Takes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
a ~~ faithfully the duties of every trust and agency known to the law 

Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at ° to $60 per annum, in their new and 
a rire vend tanal f Vaul tected by {i a Ti Lock 

ean urglar-proof Vaults, pro mprove me Locks. 

Wills kept in vaults Without char; @. Bonds an Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under 
| guarantee, at moderate charges. Car " rusts and other approved securities for sale. 

Money received on deposit at interest. 

JAMES LONG, President, JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 

MAHLON 8, STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: poe ena of Alfred 8S. Gillett, Hon. Fee a be may Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
John T. Monroe, W, J. Neud, Thos. RK. Patton, John G. ing. Jas. S. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., Henry 
H. Houston, Jose h i *Keete, bert Patterson, The Famy C engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G,. Tiood. ‘Samuel 
Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa., Dr. jeorge W. Reily, Harrisbur, LS J. Sim 
Kekert peeeins | Edmund 8. Doty, Mi tilintown; Gen. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; Hon. Monaghan, 
West Chester; Chas. W. Cooper, Allentown, 


EACHERS AND SWEEPING 
[2° SUPERINTENDENTS. OFFens. 


F 100 8/8, Libra: 6.75 we TEACHER’S LIBRARY. Nine books 
$6. 75 pb and choicest $1 bird fF 50 Sunes -sehool $1. 50 on teaching, reprints of bouks origi ally cost- 
library books, Over three million sold. 174 books issued— ing $11.85, with the Bible Diction and Croden's Concordance 
whole ‘wt for @11.743 50 books. $8.50. Sample, 100. thrown in (11 books in all), for $1. postpaid. 


‘Re rint of th ee 8 
30c. CRUDBN’S CONCORDANCE. ,; more complete $35 8 8. 8.0 four RGAN.* ete bee otieed 
1.75 edition, s fi tter left out. lexible ng, wd ; " 
Sab cckamet Deen pooped sina powerful, latest improvements, § 400 sold 


OTIONARY. A complete encyclo- EWARD CARDS at ONE THIRD price, 
. a ay 43 and narratives ; + 9,000 articles, re Three twenty-five cent packs for 25e., ten packs, 80c.; 
100 engravings, 500 columns, 2Oe,, postpaid. assorted sample pack, lSe. 


— a © Famtly Bibles, 50 @8.20; choicest $25 style, 2,000 mie, 6B ger me 08-00. 67S. 2. Bow 
r 4 Book, Gpitervest 3 Home uP rate Peaking, ‘te is rain sow for ue tor tae 
Guabay--coeeee Particulars es Hie aE, . C7 Lesson 


Meter ieee nda’ henge Onialeges free. DAWID ©. COOK PpUB. CO. 12 2 15 Washington St.. Chicago. 


26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


explanations. 





n Africa, Huntingdon; Henry 8. 














A full list of Abbreviations with 
This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PARK. HEICHTS SEMINARY, | 
CEAN GROVE, N. J. 
For terms iy references address MISS EMILY A. RICE. 











HEALTH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 











PRLAIRSVILLE ( LADIES’ SEMI- LADELPHIASE u 
NARY, Rev. T. Pa.) hal Principal. pay school ptt 5 end tie “gis, Nox wi : 
road fit ean ts its 


North B 
hkeepsie (N. Y.) Military Institute. Mth year September ou TS 
l eect mL for Greulare with terms, EBECCA a JUDKINS, 
At home Mondays. ncipal, 


information address R 
studies, and references. Dr. C. B. Warring, Principal. | 
w™ PEER, CHARTER SC 


MISS NOTT’S F2 English and French Pogalty ama HOOL. 
Day School for Young Ladie: South ‘Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Street, New Haven,Conn. The !2th year ca | Founded i 850. Chartered by William Penn. 
Tuesday, Sept. 23. Circulars sent on application. for college, techn schools and com- 
- ~ seul 1 life, Boys of average ability can enter at 
T U ELE SEMINARY (LATE AT TIOGA), eight. The next year begins 9th mann, 18th. The 
700 Summer St. dies and Misses, ead Master > be at the school daily between 9 
In view of the removal offers a special reduction mat 1, from 9th n onth, 8th, to the opening. Address 
of 2 per cent. to students entering this year. 
Send for circular and full particulars. 














RICHARD M. JONES, M. A., Head Master. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. | 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Beautifullysitu- ' 
ated in pa heart of the Alleghanies. Pure air and 
water. jal attention given tothe health, manners 
and moral aes \ lls. For particulars, -apply tothe 
Rev. Poor, roo or, to 

Rev. R. s. ‘HITC ,D.D., 
PRINCIPAL. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, Rrifecses: 


ness and English Departments. Thoro' prep- 
araii.n for college. Commercial metic, 

rapid coponiasinn antl iy correspondence a spe- 

cialty. Candidates for the Christian ministry invited 








A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for We)lles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students receiv “4 at 
Wellesley on our certificate. meee ns Sept. 17. For ! 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. WALSH, Prin. 


Carlisle, Penna. A Home 
Metzger institute, School of éxcellentadv antages 
for young ladies. New and commodious building, 
healthful location, and beautiful grounds. School re- 
opens Sept. 17, 1884. Miss Harriet L. Dexter, Principal. 


GRATEFUL PRAISE! 
A New S. S. Book by J. H. Fillmore. 























EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS M,. 8. A ISS M. S. GIBSON’ *S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children, 1519 Walnut St., 
Mi will reopen for the fall session Sept. 25, 
CLASSICAL INSTITU ate 
7 South Thirteenth Stree 
Re-opened Sept. 15th. J. W. FAIRES, D. D. “principal. 
| BYERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable intormation free in the new Illustrated 
Calenuar. Address E. Tou RGEE, F Boston 
[) HONOG RAPHY, on PHONETIC eunean 
Catalogue of works, “by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 
bet and illustrations, for beginners, sent on ap are 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Gin’ ti, 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


1415 Locust St., Philadelphia. Studente” pre- 
pared for business or for high standing in College, 


MR. MARTIN'S SCHOOL, 


3903 Locust Street, opens September 18. 








PARK INSTITUTE, RYE, N. Y. 


A Select Family School for 
Prepares for Business = lg Ser mov. 
SCOTT B. RATHBUN, ., 8. T. B. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.,,2#0me 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year begins 


Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadélphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARI DUS. 





PENNSY LVANI MUTA 
TER, ear opens September 10. A Mili- 


tee 7 Calines. wchsifenl Cc lagsical: aa lish Courses. 
Co, T , Pres. 


HEO. 
‘ONSCHOOL | GrowiToRY.} Fall course 
TWO YKARS; shorter course, ONE YAR. The Delsarte 
System of Gésture, anc and pe ap pk ofvocal train- 
ing. Term begins Apply atl meee te St., = 
ton, Mass., afteroct | tet ‘to $th from 10 to 2 A. M. 
circulars, address MOSES TRUE BROWN, Apuinelpel. 


ACADEMY OF THE PROT. EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


Lecust and Juniper Sts., Phila. A.D.1785. 
Pooler sey og xe ar begins September 18, 1884. 
epares for the mest Advanced Colleges, 

Scicuine Schools, and for Business, A Lower 
School for little boys. 

Applications received a at the Academy from Sept. 8, 
between 10 and 1 o'clock. 
JAMES W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


Waeve Hillman Academy, 


Formerly Wilkes-Barre Academy. 
One of the best scheola in the count Trine new 
memorial building ready in the fail. "Bight experi- 
enced and permanent teachers. “Graduates admitted 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton. Upfayette, Lehi h, 
Amherst.’ First-class board in} Mwate families, under 
strict supervision. Tuition board, $100.00 & year, 
Address Edwin L. Scott, A.M rin, . Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 


National Schoolof Elocation and Oratory 


iladelphia. 
EDWARD BROOKS. A.M., Ph.D., President. 
Twelfth Annual Session, 
Course in Elocution.—Time required for graduation, 
one year. 


Course in Oratory.—Time required tor graduation, 
two years, 


Thorough training in each department. School 
year commences September 29. talogue, with full 
details, sent upon application. 


CHAMPION W CITY Y COLLEGES 


+> consoLIDATED <> 
Row’s Actual Business College, 
H. M. ROW, Principal. 
Williss College of Short-Hand, 
F. W. WILLISS, Principal. 
“* Students Paradise.*’ Opndncted by Business Men. 


“ Graduates are experts.’” sexes. No ¥ sgootien. 
Send stamp for circulars. Springfield, O 


STAMMERING CURED. 


ME. 1 E S. JOHNSTON, 

1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelph ia, 
Who stammered badly for thirty years, has radically 
cured himself and many others, who spent years of 
upavailing efforts with professors and doctors. Call 
and see their certificat tes. 


BEST TEACHERS, a: vous, 


bach ar 4 ided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
eachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL  INsTitu TE, 7 ‘hast 4 14th § St., N. Y. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 


























A 
. McSHank & Co. Raltimore, Ma. 


zx. ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
ing advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








to id. Acad tirel novated. Excel- 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, gure in sentiment, rich ig FILES Specimen » ent hoard, si m ngle beds Good boat ‘and. beautiful 
: . - . Sample copy, 25 cen’ ORE oun res. terms to c’ men, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Publishers. 185 Race Street, Cincin * Groularsand terme Caleb Allen, B.A. (Eng. Ma 
— ss "The Sunday School Times mtends: advertmemnetite 
= <aasy tae publisher w 


ofa party good andvertendly incertea, 
ii) refund to subscribers any mney that Ubey buss wereby. — standing be 





